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“THE HOUSE WITH THE BLUE BLINDS” 


Thus Electus D, | itchheld, architect, names his recently completed house which crowns a valley head, facing the Sound at New Canaan, Conn. Painted white and with 
soft old green blue blinds, it is typically New England in character, full of old-fashioned furniture and old-time details of construction and finish 
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A Good Country Club for the Small Town 


NE of the most interesting 
phases of modern Ameri- 
can life is the country club. It 


has formed the substance for 
many articles and | shall not 
dwell on its familiar features 


here, but | do want to call atten- 
tion toa type of house which is 
ideal for 


small communities to 
follow when planning a country 
club which must be built on 


modest lines. 
town of 
five thousand inhabitants boasts 
of its club 


Many an American 


country and 


many 
more would do so if they were 
the 
To be 


to keep up good golf 


not afraid of expense in- 


volved. sure, it costs 


mone) 
links, but if one is not particular 
fun and 


plenty of exercise— 


which is the main thing, after 











With the exception of the kitchen, pantries, etc., the first floor is one big room. 


THE RIVER VALLEY CLUB NEAR LOUISVILLE, 
SATISFIED 


A TYPE THAT 
MENTS OF A SMALL 
BY COOPERATION 
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A PAYING $10,000 INVESTMENT 
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In this white paint and chintz are the main decorative factors. 


for dancing and covered with a light woven rug of neutral tones 


II 


all—may be found on only fair 
()n the other hand, there 
plenty of 


links, 


are other outdoor 


sports for a club which 
do not require much money for 


their 


country 


upkeep—tennis, archery, 
boating, and, in winter, skating 
and tobogganing. 


\s the the 


munity’s social life, the modern 


center of com 
country club must have facilities 
for dances, dinner parties, ete. 
So the club house itself is often 
an obstacle in the way of a new 
country club. Many _ persons 
have an idea that a country club 
must necessarily be a huge build 
ing like the Chevy Chase Club 
of Washington, the Piping Rock 
Club on Long Island or one of 


1 


the many elaborate clubs which 


are found around every large 





The floor is finished 








HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The river side of the lounge is mostly windows that command the view. Hangings at these windows and at the doors have been made moisture proof with shellac. 


Che wicker chairs are painted black and upholstered in black fabric, on which are sewed designs from the chintz 








A like simplicity in decoration prevails upstairs, Here can be noticed the lighting fixtures which were made by one of the members from oval-shaped tin plates. 
Painted white and stenciled with a design taken from the chintz, they are both novel and attractive 
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city. Too many clubs have groaned for years under the taxes 
due to the over-ambitious aims of its architects. 

Just because a club house must be built economically does 
not mean that it must be unattractive. I have seen so many 
of these small country clubs which could be made much 
more attractive if only a little taste—not money—had been 
employed. The English have learned the secret of attractive 
club houses. You can see them all along their beloved Thames, 
and the building which I am describing as ideal for America 
resembles a Thames club house in many ways. 

It is called the River Valley Club and is on the Ohio River 
about seven miles out of Louisville, Ky.—only two miles from 
the Louisville Country Club, which is not on the river. A great 
many members of this little club are also members of the big 
club. They wanted, first of all, a club where they could indulge 
in water sports—but they also wanted a place that would be 
more cozy and informal. 

Looking at the building from the road you would hardly 
recognize it as a club. It is, of course, quite small and the 
style is not one that one usually associates with clubs. The 
view of the exterior shown here was taken shortly after it 
was completed, so it looks a trifle bare. You can readily imagine 
what an attractive picture it will present in summer with bright 
flower boxes and awnings against the white clapboard and green 
shutters. 








From the club windows a long stretch of tne Unio can be seen—a view which makes 


the location priceless 


The first floor is entirely one big room, with the exception 
of the kitchen, pantry, etc. The room is shaped like a right 
angle, one side being almost all windows overlooking the river. o 

The secret of the club’s interior attractiveness is the fact ~ if 
that its decorative scheme has been carried out with the utmost oe citi i} 
simplicity. There is no jarring note in the way of an ornate 
clock, heavy picture or any one of the many things which a te 
poor decorator might have allowed to be introduced. 

White paint and chintz are the main factors of decoration. 
The walls, rafters, ceiling and woodwork of the main room are 
painted white, or, I might better say, ivory. The floor is finished 
for dancing and on it are light, woven rugs in a neutral shade 
so as not to detract from the brilliant coloring of the chintz 
hangings and upholstering. 











The chintz has a black background on which is a profusion 
of bright flowers and gorgeous birds. Except for the two large 
couches before the fireplace, the furniture is wicker or else plain 
painted wood of graceful lines. 

The wicker chairs are strikingly upholstered in broad black 


and white stripes. There are many round pillows made in the The grill and card room 








bright colors which predominate in the chintz. Flower pots and has been fitted up down- ; 
the lighting fixtures take care of the necessary coloring. stairs, from the windows 


of which can be seen 


For Saturday night dinners and for parties where many are the view shown above 
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Looking at the building from the road you would scarcely recognize it as a club. 


It is small. and the architecture is not the usual club style, but is sufficiently 
commodious and complete to answer the needs of a small community 
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main 


factor m 








construction expense was shoring up the foundations, as the lot was on the edge of a steep hillside. It gave, however, a diversity of levels to the 


rooms and added interest to the interior 
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ut out from the chintz. This idea has also been carried out 
with the card tables and desks in this room. The plainest un 


hed furniture was painted black and on it designs cut out 


nnis 
from the chintz have been pasted. On the table and desk tops 
pieces of glass are laid 

The French windows open out onto a broad unroofed porch 
on the river side. In summer it will have an awning and plenty 
of wicker furniture 

Che lighting fixtures used throughout the club house are quite 
novel. They were designed and executed by one of the women 
members. They are nothing but oval-shaped tin plates! The 
bulging side comes out from the wall. The clever woman painted 
them white. then took some design from the chintz in each room 
and stenciled it on to this white background and painted a line 
Holes were punched in the tin through 
which the brackets project. 


around it as a border 


Because of its small size and equally small membership the 
\ capable 


colored man and his wife, taken from one of the big clubs in 


club saves money by not needing many servants. 


town, are the only servants, extra waiters being hired on special 
occasions 
The amazing tact is that the cost of building and furnishing 


this club was onlv $10,000! 























“Old Faithful” 


THE COLLIE OF TO-DAY AND WHAT HE WAS YESTERDAY—POINTS 
THAT YOU SHOULD KNOW—HOW TO BUY A GOOD “SHEP” 










WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Photographs by the author and Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc 


A LOT of poppycock has been talked 


and written in the last few years 
about the deterioration of the Collie. 
‘Round the dinner table one hears 
laments over the passing of the “dear 
old Shep” of the farms of our youth, and 
at the bench shows certain wise ones 
hold forth on the “pernicious influences 
of alien crosses” that have changed the 
Collie into a monstrosity and a misan- 
thropist. The modern Collie is indeed 
a very different looking dog from the 
chunky, scraggly-coated, thick-skulled 
dog who brought the cows home thirty 


: get ' . ; yeeins >» 
years ago, nor can it be denied that Collie “aaa reel ‘ . 
} Pimé- ~ 


\< 


breeders have employed cross-breeding, 
not only with Russian wolfhounds, but 
also with Gordon setters. But the trans- Miss McCurdy with Pinewood Pilot and Ormskuk Sensation, two blues that show the increased size of the modern 
formation of old Shep into. the aristo dog. Note the well-boned legs and short, straight, strong backs 
cratic show dog of to-day has not been 
accomplished by turning a sound, intelligent, faithful dog into a show beauties are not ordinarily called upon to play drover, still 
short-tempered, half-witted freak. prominent bench winners have proved to be good working dogs. 
This well-gnawed bone of contention about the ruination of the Ormskirk Charlie is a famous example. He won in hot classes 
Collie’s disposition and intelligence is hardly worth digging up. at the bench shows and was a champion in the Sheepdog trials 
Nobody doubts that the longer head is more attractive, and the The less favored brothers and sisters of great show dogs have 
fact that the skull, though it looks narrower because it is longer, time and again shown that the highest bred Collie strains have 
is not actually so, disposes of that pretty theoretical bugaboo not been bred away from farm usefulness. It is mainly a matter 
that the modern dog is lacking in brain space. of training; not of any fanciful result of breeding. The most 
Those who know the show Collie well know him to be an intelligent of dogs, if he lives his life between the show benches 
uncommonly clever dog, and, although the five-thousand-dollar and his individual pen in some great kennels, will never develop 


a modicum of his mental capabilities. Over 
We ie % a hundred years ago the picturesque shep 

herd-poet, James Hogg of Ettrick, speaking 
of his Collies, pointes out that those kept 
solely as sheep herders, while they attained 
great skill and exercised the nicest judgment 
in the performance of their professional 
duties, were not so companionable nor so 
nimble-witted as those who lived with a 
cotter’s family and accordingly had a more 
varied experience. 

As to the Collie being treacherous, this is 
plain libel. If one is bound to pick flaws in 
the sun, he might say, if he would use this 
adjective, that a Collie is too “bark-ative.” 
He does bark more than most dogs, but the 
supporters of the smooth-coated variety, 
which is becoming more popular, claim their 
favorite has in this very matter a great ad 
vantage over his better-known, rough-coated 
cousin. But as for treachery, there is none 
of it in the Collie’s make-up. 

In one thing the improvement in the 
modern Collie might well be questioned. 


Py “© Oe a eee 
“ee Saat! ae ; 


The good Collie should have a blue grey coat, mottled with black spots and with tan freckles on the face. 


1 Thic ic Re dare pp gg ; 
Some fanciers, however, prefer a rich, golden sable, with a broad white collar and a narrow white blaze his is the inerea ed —_ n a ramble 
up his face through the Border Country several years 
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t t é | I ti hepherd, who had 
( é t end his last years with 
te e fell to talku nor was it long 

t trie ( ( oT Sheepdogs He com 


tt r t the “Coallies” nowaday 
f re Hi tical complaint has been 
‘ ; t eC | Here the larget dogs, 
( ( t plaved the stamina of 
tive f f (yt | { | { 
ce ti ‘ i } ( 
‘ wy, in 
if { if (ollie 
I ‘) 
é ( till at ot 
ee ( si to rifice 
} Tor i ! 
iy KRyto ‘ 
herd he | er hy 
banked gate, gave ¢ out of 
litels } \\ | th ( olly ; 
capit 1 bat « iivice on select rT 
a Colhe pupp \'wa ic] A od 
oot,” he TU poop 
wee bit | hie our te 
that 1 littl ovice onable care is exercised not to 
cow hi ikes the more tisfactory grown dog rhe bolder, 
ore torward puppies ar attractive babies, but they are 
nore apt to run wild at the hobbledehoy stage of puppyhood, and 
they are not so easy to train up in the way you would have 
your Colle go 
Were | picking out a ¢ ollu pup tor mvself, | should go to 
corre vel] kno vn breec llere . | should have confidence in his 
representation as to pedigree, and, though I might pay a few 
dollars more, | would be sure the puppy was sound and healthy. 
I would elect a bright ictive youngster, tor “a poop wha’s a 
vee bit shy’ does not mean a stupid wreckling. He would have 
i lone head. with illish eve ind ears; nice, straight, well 





Southport Sweet and Olsterd Phoebe, which show the much-prized long head, with eyes and ears. 
hidden in the ruff of hair that surrounds the head 


ears should be carned lying back, 






Be sure that your pup is sound and healthy. 
Select a bright active youngster, 
poop wha's a wee bit shy,” as the old Scot 
advised, does not mean a stupid wreckling 


for “a 


a short, straight, strong back, with depth of chest 
and a nice spring of rib. 


boned legs; 
Most assuredly would | pass by any 
that showed the least inclination to wave his tail wildly over his 
“gay tail,’ a thing of joy in a terrier, is the abomina 
\s to color, well, 
personally, I should like to find a nice, blue merle, that old Collie 
color that is just beginning to be properly appreciated, a blue 


back, fora 
tion of desolation in a Spaniel or a Collie. 


grey, mottled with black spots and with tan flecks on the face. 
(Of course, you may prefer a rich, golden sable, with a broad 
white collar and a narrow white blaze up his face; or you may 
like a tri-color, a sheeny black with white marks and tan points. 
‘A good horse cannot be a bad color,” so each can humor his 
fancy in this matter. 

Such a puppy I could reasonably expect 
to grown, a_ Collie 
enough to the ideal type, so that I should 
never have to make excuses 


become, when close 
for him should 
a friend who knows the points of a good 
Collie meet us out walking. The thorough 
bred Collie is indeed a dog of which to be 
proud. As the little girl, who was the happy 
possessor not only of a handsome Collie, but 
also of a beautiful new spring bonnet, con 
fessed to her mother, “It’s most annoying 
to take ‘Bruce’ out walking. Everybody says 
‘What a lovely dog!’ and nobody even notices 
my hat.” 

One might just as well describe a trolley 
car or a cup of coffee as to draw a word 
picture of so familiar a dog as the Collie, 
but some of his finer points are not always 
understood. and fanciers 
have waxed wroth discussing what the cor- 
rect Collie should Without 
dogmatic, the ideal can be described as small, 
but not too small, ordinarily carried lying 
back, hidden in the ruff of long hair that 
surrounds the head; but when at attention, 
lifted erect, with—this is important—the tips 


Even breeders 


ear be. being 


The 
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Pass by the Collie that shows the least inclination 
to wave his tail wildly over his back 


forward. A _ Collie, as 
many people do not know, should 
wear a double coat—a long, straight, 
rather coarsish overcoat and under- 


dropping 


neath a soft, wooly waistcoat. The 
tail, as I have intimated, should 
sweep downwards, with just the 


suggestion of a bend at the extremity, 
but never, even in the greatest ex- 
citement, wave erect. 

The Shepherd dogs, as a family, 
are probably the most ancient of 
and the Collie, the 
Shepherd dog of northern Britain, 
is not by any means the exception 
that this rule. Ever 
Buffon first said so, zodlogists have 
inclined to tlie theory that the Shep- 
herd dogs were the first domesticated dogs, and dog lovers have 
pounced upon their broad statements and tried to prove that that 
fancied was literally man’s first 
friend. Argus, the 
faithful dog of Ulysses, was a Shepherd dog, a Collie enthusiast 
has gone to considerable length to prove that he was the ancestor 
of the Collie. Here is this fine pedigree. Argus’ descendants 
migrated to Rome; the Roman armies brought some of their 
descendants to Britain; the marauding Picts and Scots carried 
off some of these classically bred Sheepdogs to their Highland 
fastness, where they flourished and multiplied, establishing the 
family there. Like the man who had traced his own ancestry 
back to Adam, but was always forced to admit that along about 
the time of the Flood it was “just a little 
bit doubtful in two this 
pedigree is more ingenuous than convinc- 


canine races, 


proves since 


particular Shepherd dog they 
Because a noted Greek scholar has said that 


one or cases,’ 


ing. However, it is as good as any pro- 
posed, and it has the attractive distinction 
of founding a new school of canine 
mythology, the classical- 
romantic. All we really 


know about the Collie is 





The master of the 


“Old Faithful” breed 


Carteret Queen of Hearts—a type of the active, faithful, intelligent 
Collie, that lacks none of the old-time hardy, hard-working spirit 





-International champion, Knocklayde King Hector 















See to his coat—a long, straight, rather coarsish 


overcoat, and underneath, a soft wooly one 


has lived 


kingdom of 


that he 
ancient 


so long in the 

Scotland that 
whether he was originally a native 
or an immigrant has long since been 
forgotten. 

lor centuries, then, the Collie has 
been the trusted and valuable assist- 
ant of Scottish shepherds and dro- 
vers. Unless one is familiar with 
their work, one can have but little 
idea of what this means. It is hard 
work, this, calling for endurance, cour- 
age and intelligence of no mean order. 
Scotland is a rough and rugged 
country, and Scottish sheep and cat- 
tle are small, wiry, active and far- 
Up on the hills and down 


in the glens it is indeed strenuous work to round up and keep 


grazing. 


Moreover, in years gone by, there 
must be 


together these nimble charges. 
were robbers, both four-legged and two-legged, who 
warned away from the flocks. Finally, the damp, penetrating 
mists, the biting north winds, and the blinding drives of snow 
add not a little to the difficulties and dangers of this work. 
The Collie who best performed these duties was a lithe, little 
dog, very active and very intelligent, whose double, waterproof 
coat was a real protection. This was the prevailing type a hun- 
Kars were semi-erect as to-day, and the dogs 
came in all the recognized colors, though the 
black and whites, the tri-colors and the merles 
(then called tortoise shell) 
mon and more popular than the sables and 


dred years ago. 


were more com 
whites. There have been curious changes 
. of fashion in this matter of color. In the 

Highlands, black and white was highly es- 


teemed. About 1860, 
when the first dog 
shows were held, the 


tri-colors were in high 
(Cont. on page 61) 





no section of the planting is the term naturalistic more applicable than to the wild garden. Scarlet, orange and yellow azaleas, dignified Japanese iris and 
graceful yellow day lilies nod smilingly down at their pretty reflections mirrored in the shining boulder-edged pool 
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The Naturalistic Arrangement of a City Property 


TRANSPORTING THE 


FOREST WILDERNESS INTO THE HEART OF A CITY—HOW PATHS SOLVED THE 
PROBLEM OF AN UNUSUAL SHAPED LOT—AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF SHRUBS TO MAINTAIN 
PRIVACY—ALLING S. DE FOREST, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
ELrsA REHMANN 
ISUALIZE a lot with 130’ frontage and 500’ depth, from another by shrubbery and tree enclosures, but are con 


facing the principal residential streets of a city, and you 
grasp the interesting problem that confrented the landscape archi- 
tect who would transport thither a forest wilderness. 
lower borders flank either side of the walk to the front door 
and edge the entire width of the terrace in front of the house, 
making a bright, cheerful approach and enlivening the otherwise 
simple front lawn. 
ack of the house is a wonderful south lawn, tree, shrub and 
flower-girdled. At its northern end stands the house in the deep 
shadow of a great spreading hickory tree; at the southern end 
a rustic lawn house is half hidden in the shrubbery. Between 
lies this long, delightful, sunny grass space, well-kept and well- 
ordered, as is fitting in the immediate the 


Behind it the narcissus lawn, which is much smaller in area, more 


vicinity of house. 


closely confined and wilder in appearance. Narcissus are natu 
ralized in the grass, and because the lawn cannot be mown until 
after the 


leaves have died down, it is a less well-kept space. 
‘| ucked aw 


av in one corner beside the narcissus lawn is the wild 


garden. 


South lawn, narcissus lawn and wild garden are separated one 





Quite the most formal touch in this intimately informal garden is the shrubbery- 
bordered brick path leading around to the rear of the house 


I9 


nected by curving paths. In order to develop a path of pleasing, 


easy flowing curves, appropriate in an informal design, consider 


able space is needed. When such curves are attempted on small 


properties they all too often become meaningless and ugly wrig 
gles. The path starts at the house and winds along the side ot 


the south lawn. A branch path swings in a wide curve to the 


lawn house and the main path continues in a diagonal across the 


property to a gate at the southwest corner. This path affords 


an easy short cut from the house to a street on which the car 
line is located. It gives a pleasant opportunity for the use of the 


travel. .A 
grass path with stepping-stones branches off the main walk, com 


property in arranging it to accommodate this daily 
pletes the circuit around the narcissus lawn and makes an extra 
loop around the wild garden. 
On one side of the south lawn are the drive, service court and 
They have been put there to be near the kitchen and 
out of the way and out of the view of living-room windows and 
the porches. 


garage. 
This seems such a logical arrangement that it is 
difficult to understand the possibility of anys other. and yet, in 
the scheme arranged by the architect of the house before the 


xz 


Naat EN ae! 





Although practically isolated by trees and shrubbery, the south lawn, wild garden 
and narcissus lawn are effectually tied together by winding paths 
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Between the rear of the house and the south lawn, the giant 
hic kory 


on a warm alternoon 


fee siancese as sentry proviaqing lenerou spac 
! t j t nung ger s shade 


la l | ‘ ( olicite 
the d the back 
ot thre 0 ( ( ! 1 i il and 
parage at the est side of t ert his 
wa eri entire l orrect and 
thought propo Wi! it would have 
brought verv near the living side of the house 
ill the disturl es incident to the backing 
and turning of autos and trade wagons, and 
put within sight of the living-room windows 
auto cleanings thre uly duties con 
necter with a garage \ rad vravel trip 
would have divided the house from the en 
tire back of the property and the garage and 
turn-around enclosure would ve hidden 1t 
i i | it 

it Wi I ive beet l Ol prosat place, 
full of the cares of a household It needed 
al big r vision to relegate ill the service to 
the kitchen side of the house and in that way 
preserve an unbroken lawn, which could be 
enclosed by quiet tt hage, enlivened by thre 
color of flower and mack pleasant by the 


play of shadows on the gra It needed an 
iMagination to create this lawn, which was 
to foster. through a diminutive and freely 
rendered re vba 1 ot natu il enes, a delight 
in the wide out-of-doors by p iting it where 
it could be een directly tro the windows 
of the living-rooms, by making it an easy 
matter to step right out o1 e grass and by 
tempting one through interesting plant mate 
rial to explore ill the nooks orners ot 
lawn and garden 

lhe emphasis of the janting of the south 
lawn ts laid on the t bo il Such 
boundary creel ir PCnICTAIL considered 
lige! tly bv th la ' i collection ot 
heterogeneous shrub and tree material planted 
close together witho thought as to its 
arranveinent fhis untortunate and erro 
neous idea may be dispelled by a careful 
analysis of thi creen plantation It wall 
show that the assemblage of trees, shrubs 
and tlowet mito uch a bordet required, not 
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The elongated shape of the lot presented 
an unusual problem which was solved 
by the means of paths. When at- 


tempted on a small property, such easy 
flowing curves often become meaningless 





merely a horticultural understand- 
ing of individual plants, but an 
artistic perception of how they 
will look when united into a 
border. 

lt is a composition of contrasts. 
hig masses of large trees and tall 
shrubbery curve boldly out into 
the lawn, making strong promon- 
tories between 
bays bordered by a shallow plant 


and leaving in 
ing of small trees and low shrub- 
bery. There are four such pro- 
The first, beside the 
house, is made of 


montories. 
hemlocks and 
white pines with an undergrowth 
of native and hybrid rhododen- 
dron. This 1s a strong group of 
more than fifty plants. There are 
wonderful contrasts between the 
large, glossy foliage of the rhodo- 
dendron and the fine leafage of 
the pine and the delicate structure 
of hemlock branches. The second 
promontory is composed of Pinus 
sylvestris, the Scotch pine and a 
group of twenty flowering dog- 
This provides a fine 
contrast, not only in the spring, 
when the wonderful white bracts 
of the dogwood flowers find a 
splendid foil in the green of the 
pine, but also in autumn the ever- 
greens make a background f 


wood trees. 


tor 
the dogwood’s striking red foliage 
and bright fruit. The third pro- 
montory is a_ slight one, but 
marked by three Abies concolor. 
White Firs, which, like 
relative the Blue Spruce, 
have been very greatly misused as 


These 
their 


lawn decorations, have gained a 
charming place for themselves 
Their silvery blue foliage 
makes a bright spot of color amid 
the duller foliage of surrounding 
plants. 

The fourth promontory is the 
strongest part of the boundary, 
for it marks the end of the south 
lawn and furnishes a background 
for the little rustic shelter. The 
columnar cedars and arbor vite 
in the foreground make striking 
contrasts with the sturdy, bushy, 
young white pines back of them. 
A feathery larch tree is planted 
in this group, a few Juniperus 
glauca with interesting greyish 
foliage are placed with the arbor 
vite and spring flowering spi- 
reas (S. van Houttei, S. Reevesti 
and S. rotundifolia), which make 
interesting contrasts of white flow- 
ers against the cedars. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Your Saturday Afternoon Garden 


PREPARING ONIONS AND CELERY FOR STORING—CARE OF THE TENDER CROPS BEFORE THE FIRST 
FROST—YOUR LAST SHOT AT WEEDS 


D. R. 


ESIDES the regular work of caring for the growing crops 
and putting in a last planting of radishes, peas and spinach 
in time to mature in your locality, there are four Saturday 
afternoon-sized jobs which you should attend to this month, 
whether they are done Saturdays or not. They are: preparation 
of onions and celery for storing later on; saving for winter use 
such things as cannot be stored, by canning; gathering the tender 
crops which might be injured by frost, and making 
storage. 


ready for 


()nions are like chickens, in that they always seem to do well 
for the beginner, as though purposely trying tc lead him on to 
try his hand with them on a larger scale. Under favorable con- 
ditions onions yield enormous crops; and a few rows in the 
back garden will often supply enough 
bulbs to last through the winter, if 
properly handled. But the beginner 
often loses them after they are fully 
grown and matured for the want of 
taking the proper measures before stor- 
ing them for winter. ‘Towards the last 
part of August or first of September, 
if they are planted in good time, the 
tops will begin to fall over and dry up; 
and if one attempts to pull one of the 
bulbs, it will be found to come up very 
readily, all the’ roots having disap- 
peared. To the beginner it might seem 
that the natural thing was to let them 
stay there: this, however, would be 
pretty sure to mean a total loss. The 
bulbs should be gathered as soon as 
they come up readily, and spread out 
on a tight, dry floor under cover—but 
freely exposed to the wind and air. If 
there are too many, or if no such place 
is available, they may be piled along 
narrow rows, several inches deep in the 


center. They should be turned over 
: OS Sis 


with a rake—use a wooden one or a 
wire-toothed lawn rake, so that the 


bulbs will not be bruised or pierced 





In handling squash and pumpkins be careful not to bruise the shell. A bruise 


means a decayed spot, and in storage one decayed fruit spreads the infection 





When the onion tops begin to fall over in early September, 
pull up the bulbs. The roots by this time will have dis- cena Cow east “7 ae be nee 
appeared. Collect and dry out under cover Ss Se oy eS oe SL 


EpSON 





As melons, pumpkins, cucumbers and squash will continue to ripen in storage, be 


sure to harvest them before the first hard frost 


ever\ day or so, in order that the sun 
will have a chance to get at them all 
and dry them off thoroughly. If put 
under cover where they are not in the 
way, they may be left until the tops are 
dried off thoroughly and one has time 
for cutting them off. If outdoors, how 
ever, the tops should be cut or the 
onions stored, temporarily, as soon as 
possible. Once dried, wet weather will 
make them sprout most amazingly; and 
if they begin, it is almost impossible to 
get them again into good condition for 
Winter storage. No matter how dry they 
may appear to be, they should never be 
placed where the air does not have free 
access to them. Use slat barrels, or, 
better still, onion crates, which can 
usually be bought at the grocery store 
for ten cents apiece and which are ideal 
for handling them. In this way, they 
do not have to be handled over again 
later, when time comes for putting 
them into their winter quarters. 

he celery should be making very 
rapid growth by this time, and that de 


over frequently to keep the earth well 
drawn up to the foliage. Even where it is to be blanched with 
boards or individual bleachers, it will be a big help to have the 
hearts and the bases of the stalks well blanched and the latter 
held in an upright position before the finishing touches are put 
on. Blight, the disease most likely to injure celery, should be 
controlled by an ammoniacal copper carbonate spray. This is 
made by mixing two fluid ounces of ammonia into two gallons 
of water and adding two teaspoonfuls of copper carbonate in 
enough water to make a thin paste. Stir this into the ammonia 
water until it is thoroughly dissolved. This will make the right 
amount for an ordinary hand-compressed air sprayer and will 
nicely cover the row or two of celery in the home garden, It 
should be applied often enough to keep the new growth covered. 
This spray is a substitute for Bordeaux and will not, like the 

(Continued on page 50) 








Heating and Ventilating the House 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
IN THI 
{ if | | 
( to ther tems a small 
ill the dose, but think of the 
roo which, while not stifling, 
er the head of virulent poison, 
i ! lisease and debility that 
k that while you are reading this 
thing air unfit for humans Dh 
hi impure air is great, for it 1 
at e-tentl of all the people live 


ny physician will testifv: one 


anv human beings succumb to 
ich involve the lungs, is be 
vhich the air supply 1s impertect 
ec ot a statement of this sort and 


ver plant. We 
nt of heat \ 
coal, so must our 
\ 111 


ort ot 


are radiating 
ina boiler, heat 
body 
a steam engine, work 


in the form of walking and other 





THOSE 
VARIOUS HEATING SYSTEMS 


b dily exercise, 


burn fuel requires air, or, 


heat be 


fuel under the boiler, 


decorative 





TWO ESSENTIAL WHAT 


TO EXPECT 


FACTORS 


Now we all know that to 
more properly, the oxygen in the air. 


supplied by our food. 


Lid you ever stop to notice how the fires are checked in your 


airtight heater when you shut off the air? Would it not be reason- 


able to expect our own fires to be checked in the same way and 
thereby stop the generation of energy with an insufficiency of air? 

If from the above analogy the point is gained that a liberal 
upply 
but when we consider our bodily comfort, we find it necessary, 
during the colder weather, to heat this incoming air and still not 
nake the cost of fuel unduly high. 
to separate the system of heating from the system of ventilation. 
Better 
stuffy, 
fuel for cough syrups, cold tablets, doctor bills and whatnots. 


of air is necessary, the quality of air will not be lacking: 


For this reason it is impossible 
an excessive fuel cost than to be condemned to live in a 
poorly ventilated house and then pay the savings from 


It was at one time believed that a comparatively large content 
of carbon dioxide was the most undesirable constituent of the 
air we breathed, but now it is understood that the pe Ysonous part 
of the air we breathe is due to organic impurities exhaled from 
our lungs and that carbon dioxide may be likened to water in 
which a man may drown but not be injured on account of its 








There is no reason why the radiator should be exposed when it can be hidden under a window seat, as here, and covered with grills that are at once serviceable and 
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poisonous qualities. Nevertheless, car- 
bon dioxide does indicate the amount 
of respiration the air has undergone, 
and, therefore, should be considered in 
determining the degree of purity. 

four 
Air 


from the lungs contains 400 


Practically, pure air contains 
parts of carbon dioxide to 10,000. 
exhaled 
parts in 10,000. This exhaled air min- 
gles with the pure air in the room and 
thereby contaminates a quantity very 
much in excess of that actually used. 
It is, 


supply 


therefore, found necessary to 


about 100 times the quantity 
actually breathed to obtain a practical 
degree of purity. This is equivalent to 
30 cubic feet per minute or 1,800 cubic 
feet per hour, per person, which will 
give a carbon dioxide content of about 
eight or nine parts in 10,000. 

It is now seen that in a room whose 
, or whose 
cubic contents are approximately 1,800 
cubic would 
completely changed once per hour if 
only one person occupied the room. If 
two people are in the room, two changes 


dimensions are 14’ x 14’ x 9’ 


feet, the air have to be 


are necessary. Fortunately for us, few 


residences are built to exclude all air 
and certain quantities find their way 
through crevices in the walls, through 
window frames, etc. It 
is more desirable to admit smaller quan- 
tities of air continuously than to admit 
large quantities at intervals. 


sashes, door 


Even an open window may not en- 
sure perfect ventilation at times. We 
must have some means for moving the 
air. Nature has supplied us with a 
powerful ventilating force in the winds. 
into a 
from the windward side of the 
house, with the wind barely perceptible, 


A comparatively small opening 
room 


will, in nearly every case, supply more 
times enough air for ventilation, pro- 
vided it is diffused. This may easily be 
accomplished by attaching a deflecting screen to the window sill. 
If no positive system of ventilation is installed in the house, 
ventilation without drafts may be had by the use of the window 
ventilator shown on page 24. A board about eight inches wide and 
a little longer than the width of the sash should be fastened to 
the window frame at a distance from the sash. This will direct 
the air upwards and prevent a direct draft from striking the 
occupants of the room. If the board is stained 
finish of the woodwork, it will not be unsightly. 


to match the 
This same ar- 


rangement is sometimes worked out with a glass frame, which 





If the radiator must protrude into the.room, have it boxed in with such a grill as shown. 


where the grill is not feasible, a piece of chintz in the colors of the room can be laid over the radiator 

















































































































In some instances, 


has the advantage of not excluding light. 
extensive use for moving air is by heat. A 


\nother method in 


heated column of 
air will rise, and if a ventilating shaft that is neither too large nor 


too small enters the room a proper change of air will be 
accomplished. 
Another method of moving air is by mechanical means. A fan 


is used in this system to either force air into the room or to 
extract the air from the room. Such a system is expensive and 
it is not adaptable to small houses. 

It is not the purpose of this article to cover the details con- 
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This sketch of a vapor system of heating gives an idea of the details that have to be 











to the room to be heated, the air being tance 
warmed b in indirect radiator con Since grills come in an infinity of designs, they can be made furna 
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G ' See that some opportunity is given for the constant changing of air in a room. 
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In a large place, an indirect intake covered with a grill is ample 
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This is, of course, best accom- 
plished by a ventilating flue, 
and where perfect operation 
is expected of such a system, 
the flue should be used. Hot 
air heating with a_ furnace 
may fail from several other 
causes, namely, when the 
horizontal distance from fur- 





| 
i 
of the ait ma 4h | J a nace is too great no outside 
| sds ' : 
yusti air intake is provided and the 
ount of 4 ribe| : air, such as it is, is circulated 
, ss ° ° 
t air large 4 4 en dewe hora emma co enn oot at nn again and again through the 
o up tl house; or, perhaps, the trou- 


ble may be in poor labor dur- 


v a ' considered before installation. It were wiser to settle the problem of the system you : : 
large room want to use several months before building your house ing the installation or a fail- ; 
ce cal ure to understand the proper 
neconotnical an Ly CAUSE management of dampers, regulators, etc. 
Ll oweve entilating The first cost of a furnace installation is, as 
lt i i bad esti a rule, less than steam or hot water. These 
ith thi ethod of heati troubles in hot air heating can be remedied, 
2 . however, if the best type of warm air gen- 
in a great erator is used; in houses of unusual length 
, his is quite an two generators may have to be installed. In 
f heating, but unk - : the case of steam or hot water two boilers 
fresh air is admitted The grill for the face of a hot-air inlet should would also have to be installed. ; 
> Seient Stove ee aul Beis lhe direct-indirect system of heating com- | 
ill that it will bines the principle of indirect heating 
the metal red hot . with the system in which the heated 
wnfortable ten LILI OILIAILILI, SLOSS surface is placed directly in the room. 
ole house is to be Provision is made at the base of the ‘ 
t will prove a con > BSS és radiator for passing air from the out- 
ind require a great 3555555355559,5, 9,0, 5555. ro Sy, side over the surface of the radiator. . 
aaeaeaesrsese aes eahaeaeaaeas This system may be used with both 
tem of h iting is Sex ooo... nb... Pre steam and hot water. p 


must not be too great when one 
ce is used for heating. If the 
> covers a large area, hot water 
or steam heating must be used 
and two generators installed, as 
shown above. On account of 
climate conditions, area of site 
and other factors it is seldom 
that the various systems of heat- 
ing come in competition. 

While a little more expensive 
than steam as regards first cost, 
hot water has certain advantages 

(Continued on page 58) 


















































the heat system of heating with a furnace home 
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Efficiency in the Flower Garden 


THE BULBS TO PLANT NOW FOR SPRING BLOOMING—WHAT NATURALISTIC PLANTING REALLY IS 


THE HARDY LILIES 


PEONIES AND PHLOX 


I, I, Ro KWELI 


I the planting fever were as strong in autumn as it is in April 
and May, there would be little necessity for stating the case 
for the fall planting of lilies, bulbs and hardy tubers. But in 
spite of the fact that this class of flowers gives greater and more 
certain results in proportion to the time and money one has 
to spend on them than any others, the planting of these things 
is not nearly so universal as the setting out of potted plants or 
pansies or seeds, that may or may not come up in the spring. 
lt is not the cost that deters people from planting them—first- 
class bulbs, for instance, may be bought in quantities for a frac- 
tion of a cent apiece. The lily bulbs, which cost more, will last 
indefinitely, and even if no more than three or four of them are 
used, will add materially to the looks of the grounds during the 
comparatively long season in which they are in bloom. Iris, both 
the German and the Japanese sorts, are to be found in many 
gardens; but comparatively few of the newer varieties are used. 
he iris is so hardy, and increases so rapidly of its own free 
will, that where a clump of one sort has once become well estab 
lished, it is likely to supply all of the plants of this beautiful 
Hower that one feels he has room for, unless one has actually) 
seen some of the wonderful new sorts, with their wide range 
of color, form and season of bloom. Aim to have at least six, 
and, if possible, more varieties in your garden. Many of the 
best sorts can be bought for fifteen cents apiece; but even this 
small outlay is not necessary if you have garden friends who 
re also interested in this splendid flower, which is all the bette: 
ior taking up, separating and replanting in the fall. 


\ll of these possess great adaptability and give a wide scope 


to the skill of the gardener in planting unusual and pleasing 
effects. With bulbs, for instance, the method of planting known 


as “naturalizing,’ while it has come into general use on large 


estates, has been so far quite overlooked in the planning of small 
gardens. This is neglecting a great opportunity. Effects just 


as desirable can be achieved on the small place, if proper pre 
cautions are taken to get the really naturalistic appearance. This 
you will not do if you follow the advice so generally given, Oo! 
throwing the bulbs about by the handful and planting them 
where they fall. Nature in her most enthusiastic or fantastic 
efforts at gardening never planted bulbs in that way! In this. 
as in other efficient methods of gardening, “that art is greatest 
which conceals itself,” and the most naturalistic effect is gaimed 
by artificial means. Under proper conditions of growth bulbs 
propagate in colonies or small clumps some larger, some smaller, 
and at various distances from each other. betore you begin 
planting, locate these groups by placing a number of small stake 
or stones of various S1ZeS, from two or three to several feet apart, 
where the bulbs are to be naturalized. These can be moved 
about with very little trouble, thus getting through the “mind's 
eye’ a pretty accurate idea of how the bulbs will appear when 
in bloom next vear. The various narcissi, including daffodils 
and jonquils (especially Poeticus ornatus) are used successfully 
in naturalizing. Hyacinths should be taken up every year to give 
the best results, and tulips usually require lifting every second 
or third year; moreover, they are for the most part too stiff 
and formal looking to be effective when used in this way. [or 
lawns that are kept cut, the extra early flowering bulbs in the 
spring—crocuses, snowdrops and_ scillas—give the most satis 
factory results. These are very hardy and quite ideal for natural 
izing. In addition, they are so inexpensive that they can be 
used in large numbers, even where the cost must be carefully 
considered. 

lor formal beds and semi-formal effects in the mixed border, 
or for straight lines along the paths or around the base of the 
house, hyacinths are the most dependable bulbs to use, because 
of their remarkable uniformity in height, color and time of 


(Continued on page 53) 





Aim to have at least six or more varieties of itis in your garden. Many of the best sorts, with a wide range of color, form and season of bloom, can be bought for 


fifteen cents apiece 
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The house stands to-day much as it stood in 1788, save that in restoring dormers were added, a wide, comfortable porch built on the side and back, and a trellised entrance 
placed at the kitchen end 


A Colonial House Restored in Fabric and Spirit 


HOW AN INTIMATE AND APPRECIATIVE STUDY OF THE LOCALITY BROUGHT AN OLD HOUSE BACK TO 
LIFE—THE SPIRIT OF COLONIAL DECORATION 





\NTOINETTI PERRET! 

the \ e of | ton Vlains, on the main road, on the with two servants’ rooms in the wing, led up to by a separate 
| er next to the ol rch, is a stone house that Albert stairway, which gives privacy to both parts of the house. 
Phillips, the architect, | e his home. It i he stone walls of this old house are very 
the old Giles-Mandeville | e and was built in interesting, as are the walls of other houses in 
1788 The land about her ed to belong to Pompton Plains. They are far superior, for 
{ Pompiton Indians; it 1 ell-known Revolu instance, to the brown-stone houses about Upper 
tionary ground But ever iter these many Montclair, more irregular, both in size and shapes 
decades the spirit of the place is maintained in of the stones, and in their very colors. There 
a very true and artistic fashion, and yet has all was an old stone quarry nearby, which accounts 
the requirements of odern house. Mr. Phil for the local character of the stone; but the 
lips has taken out som rtitions, added dormer workmen, too, must have had a real feeling for 
on both the. main house and the wing, and has stone laying. Large stones, some rough and some 
put up a wide, comfortabl 1 on the side crosscut, and smaller stones of all sorts of shapes 
back and a trellis oO He had are laid together in such a way that they are 

to restore a fe ly hes in place of a continual delight to look at. 
large ones that ce t here w too The window sashes are very unusual, with the 
eneral r Ing ll that, he was upper sashes three panes high and the lower 
fortunate tn findis house ttle spoil ones only two. Their quaintness is accentuated 
ne o fe es te it suitabl by the blind arms that keep the solid, paneled 
' o tter adapted t shutters apart. The shutters are characteristic 
é ere Cory thre t ile of the of the neighborhood, as are the Dutch doors and 
ha ivin ‘ ext s the whol the details of the square posts and cornices of 

ept the | ith its the porches. 
cast ow st lo the On the inside the windows have deep sills. 
west of t there 1 ttl oo! They are appropriately hung with = simple, 
while in the wing are the ttchen and pantri Blue and cream-colored landscape straight, white curtains and valances at the sashes, 
Upstairs above the liv r is the large bed eS Se Seay: eee and with colored hangings and valances outside 
I a striking background for the 5's ¢ . 

rin wit tw ‘ s the hall il grouping of the silver the sills. In the living-room curtain or a 
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flowered cretonne in reds and blues prove ef- 
fective against the cream-colored wail paper. 
This paper is not a plain cream, but a cream 
finely lined and dotted with grey, which gives 
a very soft effect. Besides the fireplace and 
its side closets there are also the old, brown 
girders and beams—two cross girders with six 
beams hung into them. The whole effect of 
the room, with its small, deep windows and ‘its 
low-beamed ceiling and tall fireplace, is mfinitely 
cozy, and the furniture is in perfect accord with 
this effect. A small and charming Pembroke 
Sheraton table with an oval top and _ inlaid 
drawer stands between the two front windows. 
At the side is placed another Sheraton table 
with a folding top. In the summer time a 
Sheraton sofa with eight legs and carved fore- 
arms stands against the long wall, but in winter 
it is pulled up at right angles to the fireplace. 
A stack of tea tables is placed along the back 
wall, while on the wall of the fireplace there 
is a low writing table with a Sheraton looking- 
glass above it—all low, light-weight furniture 
that does not for a moment overpower the room, 
but in its beautiful and graceful way gives it 
an air of distinction. So much of the charm 
of a room comes from a fine sense of propor- 
tion. A roomy gate-legged table with a great 
winged chair beside it gives the room a very 


livable appearance. A gate-legged table has a way of looking 


just exactly right in the center of our modern living-rooms, for 


some reason or other. Mr. Phillips has a number of much more 
valuable tables that he has tried for the center of the living 
room, but he always goes back to his gate-legged, which he 
picked up for a song years ago. 

The mantel-piece in the living-room is very simple and refined 
in its details, but the one in the dining-room excels it in quaint- 











Colonial atmosphere has been well preserved in the dining-room fireplace: here is the deep hearth, the 


paneled overmantel and the closet converted to hold china 


ness with its great hearth and its panel-back reaching to the 
beam—not to mention the china closet quite dwarfed beside it 
In the dining-room, which has white woodwork and brown 
beams, a blue and cream landscape paper covers the walls. This 
blue is repeated in the chair seats, the hangings, the china and 
the rug. Tl or the rest, much silver has been used—silver sconce 
and candlesticks, trays, dishes and all sorts of interesting things for 
table use that are set off well by the blue and cream background 

There is a“brown hunting paper in the hall, 
with touches of red A fine, brown folding 
table with cabriole legs stands beside a slat 
backed armchair. A _ collection of old brass 
candlesticks and lamps lends added distinction. 
The old Dutch doors are very good. But here 
again, as in the renovation of the exterior, the 
thing most apparent is that the details of the 
staircase, such as the posts and square balusters, 
have been kept in perfect accord with local 
traditions. This is, after all, one of the most 
valuable things to bear in mind in restoring 
an old house—this preservation of its local 
architectural traditions; and it is here that so 
many people, who are not especially sensitive 
to architectural detail, go astray by introducing 
foreign elements. 

It is, however, not only the house which 
makes the Phillips home so full of charm; there 
is, too, a garden. It is planted at the corner of 
the grounds hard by the white fence, a delight 
to all who pass along the village road. The 
plan is easily seen in the photographs. The 
whole garden is made up of four grass plots 
surrounded by wide borders of flowers. Each 
of these plots might, in truth, be a complete 
little garden in itself. They are divided by two 


; : he ie paths, and at their intersection there is a circular 
Though not so interesting in detail as that above, the living-room fireplace has excellent, well preserved . 


lines of great dignity and simplicity—both fundamental elements of Colonial construction 


(Continued on page 49) 








Peonies as a Background for Annuals 


OLOR POSSIBILITIES IN) MASSING 


CULTURE 
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LISTS OF 
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KDGING 
VARIETIES TO CHOOSE FROM 





Mechin, a 


delicate 





\s a border plant, peonies are perhaps without a peer, not only for their showy 


Their long season of bloom is an added attraction 


OVERCOMING BLIGHT—PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 


, 
ROOR BACH 


no other color in the garden and the rich masses 
of cool green make grateful shade in the summer. 
Lsecause the polished leaves shed the dust, pe nies 
dust 
They 


for 
screens by roadways and borders of paths. 


are the finest of all herbaceous plants 


are fresh and shining when other plants would look 
choked and miserable. Between the early-blooming 
single varieties and the late-blooming double ones, 
they make a long season of bloom, a bank of color 
They are better than 
fern, fill all gaps of shrubbery, make the 


for the road to flow through. 
box o1 
center of individual beds against which the smaller 
plants can be graded. Lilies can be planted to ad- 
When rising on tall stalks 


above the sea of green leaves, they seem like gulls 


vantage among them. 


brilliant 
fragrance 


in flight across the garden. They are unrivaled for 


sing in 


landscape work of all kinds, as borders for roadways, 
edging for shrubberies, background for a als, agains e foun- 
ring | background f nnual gainst the foun 


dations of houses and as crest of retaining walls. They are also 


among the finest of cut flowers. 


Very little space in garden manuals is devoted to cultural 
directions of this superb 
Hower, ior very little is 


needed. According te a well- 
authority, 


twenty 


known who has 


devoted years to a 
study of these hardy, beauti 
ful, fragrant and showy 
plants, they require almost no 
attention after the first plant- 
ing, demanding only to be let 
alone to multiply in their own 
way. His advice, surely the 
most reliable that can be ob- 
tained, is to plant the roots in 
that the upper 
eyes are two to three inches 


a trench, so 


beneath the surface. Thev 
should be set about three feet 
apart and in alternate rows. 


\fter blooming time is over 
the seed pods should be cut 
down, but not the leaves, until 
they fade of themselves in the 
fall. The leaves are needed 
to aid the plant in developing the eves and the roots of the next 
season's growth. He also says that many peonies are killed by 
the winter. They do not like to be “coddled” by 
for they tend to create blind growth. Do not disturb 
the roots until they show the need of it. This may be after six 


sheds the dust, leaving them always cool 


covering in 


mulches, 


vears, perhaps longer, because every disturbance sets them back 
from two to three vears. The fall is the best time for planting. 
\lmost any soil will serve, for their vigor is equal to anything: 
though, since they are great feeders, they must be given rich 
earth if their greatest glory is to be attained. Do not water in 
the fall when planted, and only a little in the early spring months. 
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When the blooming time is on, they 
must be given an abundance. 

\ few years ago the peony was com- 
monly considered immune from pests 
and diseases. Recently, however, a 
vreat deal of havoc has been wrought 
by a sort of rot called the American 
botrytis blight that attacks even the 
hardiest bushes. Early in the spring 
the disease puts in its first appearance, 
usually in the form of a rot at the base 
ff the young stems. The affected 
stalks wilt, droop and succumb quickly, 
sometimes leaving the rest of the clus- 
ter apparently untouched. Later in 
the season stalks with full-blown 
flowers often wither and die from a 
lesion at the base. And even after the 
flower season is over another symptom 
is evidenced by the blight of the 


they appear. At the end of the season 
it is wise to destroy all tops, as in this 
way the parasite cannot be carried 
over the winter. Cut the stem close 
to the ground or break from the 
crowns. 

The color of the blossoms need not 
be considered when using peonies as 
a background for annuals, but should 
be given most careful consideration 
when they are used to create color 
effects in the early spring. Among the 
white peonies—and they are con 
sidered by some the most beautiful of 
all—the Festiva maxima is generally 
ranked among the first, for it beat 
wonderful, great, white flowers on 
long, stiff stems, is very fragrant, a 
notoriously vigorous bloomer, and is 
the very first of all to open to the sun. 





a 





leaves. The diseased parts lose their Occasionally, the white petals will be 
fresh green color and turn rapidly 


tipped with red, memory of its Offici 
from a dark brown to a light vellowish 


nalis ancestry. Closely following is 
green. _— the Festiva, much like it, only 





While your plants may not be af- Extravagantly prolific in quantity as well as in quality of bloom, dwarfed instead of vigorous of 
fected at all this season, it is best to the white Canari with its yellow center is a great favorite growth. These two together prolong 
use preventive measures and the white season most ,accom 


spray with a good fungicide as modatingly, besides adapting 


soon as the stems come up. 


Make a second and third appli- BE OSSESESSSS 
cation when the buds begin to § 
show and just before the open. a 
A fourth spraying is desirable § 


















themselves to graded height. 
One of the loveliest of all the 
white peonies is the Duchess 
de Nemours (Calot). Delhi 


FE“ 


cately fragrant, ‘it opens its 


ote 
ots 


> 


after blossoming to protect the creamy-white guard petals, re 


leaves. Bordeaux is the com- 


o 
*, 


vealing a lovely lemon-yellow 
center. It looks much like a 
water lily. As it opens, the vel 
low center gradually fades to 
white, until at its hour of per 
fection it is a pure white 
Madame de Verneville, broad 
(Continued on page 52) 
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monest spray, and by applying 
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ose. 


it when possible just before a 
rain, the plants are not made 
unsightly by stains. 
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In case the disease is not 





forestalled, remove and destroy 
the affected parts as fast as 
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Wa ae noe ame 
M. Jules Elie is unusually large and hand- Nowhere does the king of flowers show off to better advantage than in the Loveliest of the white peonies is Duchess 
some, shading from a fresh, bright pink to réle of shield and background to so dainty an annual as the foxglove. de Nemours, with its creamy white guard 


deep rose at the center Peonies may be used effectively to conceal the house foundations petals and lemon yellow center 





season of bloom, 


Late May finds 





By careful selection the tulip season was made to last until the perennials began to 


» months from the fret Duc von Theol to the last Darwin 


Roses fitted especially well into the color scheme. Hybrid teas furnished a long 


Lhose shown here are | rau Karl Drus« hki and Mrs. John Loring 





the peomes in bloom, great clumps of white shading to pink and clumps of pure 


\ garden of sweet scents this, besides a garden of color succession 
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A Pink Garden 
of Individuality 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A WOMAN WHO 

PLANTED AND PROPAGATED FOR COLOR 

SUCCESSILON—FROM NARCISSUS TO 

CHRYSANTHEMUM IN AN ADIRONDACK 
GARDEN 


Ie l: TRUMBULI 


. MONG the gardens I love to visit is one 
where reign soft, harmonious colors, a gar 


den that, like Topsy, “just grew” from a very small 
beginning, spreading in all directions until it 
reached generous proportions for a small garden 
Che only plan followed by the fair gardener was 
to grow such flowers as harmonize with the pink 
and rose color she loves, and to remove as soon as 
possible any which fall below the standard—a safe 
and sure way to avoid discordant contrasts and 
clashing colors. There are no prim formal walks, 
but narrow, pink-bordered paths, often delight 
fully irregular, lead to the points of interest. In 
dividuality shows itself both in the choice of flow 
ers (preference being given to single blossoms) 
and in the garden's setting. 

Spring is especially welcomed here, as it brings 
with it in generous quantity the narcissus, which 
last almost a month. After the monotony of our 
long, cold winters, how we welcome these brave 
first flowers of spring! Among the last of them is 
the poet’s narcissus with its waxy petals and red- 
rimmed cup, which is such a delightful vase flower. 
Last of all is the double poet's, Alba plena oderata, 
one of the loveliest and most fragrant of the 
family, blooming with the tulips, wonderfully ef 
fective when used with the single pink and white 
tulip, Cottage Maid, either in the garden or for 
table decoration. There is a bewildering assort- 
ment of tulips from which to choose, when, even 
as in this garden, the selection is lituited to pink 
and white and single flowers, the one exception 
being the exquisite semi-double Murillo. By 
careful selection, the tulip season may be made 
to last until the perennials begin to bloom, as it 
is more than two months from the first Duc von 
Thol to the last Darwin or Cottage Garden tulip, 
which blooms simultaneously with the iris. 

The German iris is the only one used in this 
garden and the color is not confined to rose and 
white, many tones of blue and lavender being used. 
Noticeable among these is the Pallida dalmatica, 
claimed to be the largest and most beautiful of all 
German iris, and the exquisite Madame Chereau, 
with its pure white ruffled petals bordered with 
blue. I wonder if amateur gardeners fully appre- 
ciate the iris? It is such an old flower and most 
of us have been familiar with some variety of 
the family from childhood. Iris was the old Greek 
word that meant “rainbow goddess,” and all colors 
of the rainbow may be found in the flower. In 
addition to its beauty it is so hardy that it will 


‘* thrive and cover itself with bloom even though 
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neglected and uncared for. The broad foliage is 
never troubled by insects or blight and makes 
attractive clumps or borders after its blossoms 
have passed. Many of the newer sorts are as 
fragrant as arbutus. Among the most beautiful 
of the new varieties is the exquisite Wyomissing, 
which I have never seen in bloom in any other 
garden. It is a blending of pink, cream and white, 
pink being the dominant color. 

Coming with the iris and lasting well into July 
are the blossoms of the long-spurred columbine, 
fluttering like pink, white and cream-colored but- 
tertlles over the heavier blooms, adding the touch 
of lightness, which is so attractive in a garden. 
\nother feature is the gypsophila, which one sees 
blooming everywhere. Most gardeners know that 
perennial gypsophila is hard to establish from 
roots, and even when well started the season of 
bloom is short. But this little gardener has the 
dainty flower from early summer till frost, simply 
by scattering seed of the annual variety among 
the perennials and over the bulbs, thus making 
the garden more attractive and furnishing enough 
pink and white lace-like blossoms to combine with 
cut flowers. 

Perhaps the most exquisite show in the garden 
is when the Madonna lilies are in bloom. If a 
fairer, sweeter picture can be made than a hundred 
stalks of this lily in full bloom, waxy-petaled and 
with stamens of gold, | should like to see it. The 
setting here is particularly good. A narrow path 
bordered with hardy garden pinks and pale grey 
blue ageratum set alternately leads to the bed of 
lilies, whose beauty is further enhanced by a 
nearby planting of pale blue Delphinium Bella- 
donna. Blooming simultaneously with these lilies 
and delphinium are the hybrid tea roses. These 
are at one side in a bed by themselves, and afford 
so much pleasure for such a long time it is hard 
to conceive how any one can be willing to do with- 
out them, especially as many of them are so hardy 
they require but little protection here in the foot- 
hills of the \dirondacks, where our winters are 
not only severe but very changeable. 

Who was it who first styled the rose “Queen 
of the flowers”? If she could only see the 
hybrid teas of to-day she would be sfire the title 
was well chosen. There are too many varieties 
grown in this garden to describe all—I will only 
speak of the later additions to the collection. At 
the head of the list this gardener places La Detroit, 
Joseph Hill and Lady Ashtown. The first-men- 
tioned is of the largest size, an exquisite blending 
of pink and rose. Joseph Hill is one of those 
strong, vigorous growers always in bloom—and 
such bloom! In the catalog it is described as 
salmon pink, but I would say it was an absolutely 
perfect roge, much the color of. and equally as 
beautiful aS, the famous Betty, which is perfection 
itself. Lady Ashtown has very long buds, is 
vigorous, alwavs in bloom, and bears its large, 
lovely flowers of soft rose shaded with pink and 
yellow on long stems excellent for cutting. Another 
prime favorite in this garden is Pharisaar, a white 
pink-shaded bloom of great beauty, whose most 

(Continued on page 40) 


The glory of the garden is at its height when the Madonna lilies are in bloom. 


Visualize a hundred stalks, waxy-petaled and with stamens of gold 


Blooming simultaneously with the Madonna lilies and the hybrid teas come the 


foxgloves, set in a narrow bed bordered with hardy pinks and ageratum 





Phlox means a flame, and rose, salmon pink and white flame by the border, filling the garden 
with bloom until September brings the Michelmas daisy and the hardy chrysanthemum 





Where the size or 
proportions of the 


guest room do not 
permit twin beds 
being placed side 
by side, try them 
foot to foot, as 
done here. The 
furnishings of the 
room were inex- 
pensive — muslin 
canopies and val- 
ances, rag rugs, and 
an hour-glass table 
covered with cre- 
tonne chosen to 
harmonize with the 


wall paper 





Ov if the room has 
a large unused 
loset, remove the 
front and set a cot 
bed im the alcove 
Paint the wood 
work white, frame 
the opening with a 


valance and cur 











tains, pul a cheery 
paper on the wall, 
and with a prece 
” two of Colonial 
furniture the room 
will be both novel 


and inviling 





'WO WAYS OF ECONOMIZING SPACE IN THE SMALL GUEST ROOM 
Photographs by Mary H. Northend 
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GUEST HOUSES 


P ERHAPS it was Baron 

Stiegel who originated 
the idea. At any rate, that 
eccentric Colonist, whose 
beautiful glassware we have 


lately begun to appreciate and 


collect, built a guest house 
near Schaefferstown, Pa., as 


far back as 1769. Like every- 
thing the Baron did, it was 
an amazing piece of original- 
itv, and later became known 
as “Stiegel’s folly.” 
Overwhelmed by the re- 
sults of his own lavish hos- 
pitality, the 
that his 


were not large enough to ac- 


Baron decided 


several residences 
commodate all his guests. So 
he built this strange tower or 
Schloss ona hilltop some five 
miles north of Elizabeth Fur- 
It was a wooden struc- 
timbers, 


nace. 
ture built of heavy 


in the form of a truncated pyramid, seventy-five feet high, fifty 
feet square at the base and ten feet square at the top. On the 
ground floor were banquet halls, and above were richly appointed 
Here the princely manufacturer entertained on 
a grand scale so long as his money held out. 

It is quite likely that Stiegel borrowed the idea from his birth- 
place on the Rhine, and that the origin of the detached guest 
house dates back to antiquity. 


guest chambers. 


country 
Common 


it is by no means a 
institution, in spite 
ot the American aptitude for 
securing the highest efficiency 
in matters of household man- 
agement. 

Everybody, of course, has 
a guest room—or spare room, 
Many 
modern homes are built with 
two or three guest rooms that 
may be suite if 
desired, and well . provided 
with bathroom facilities. But 
how about the day when the 


as we used to say. 


thrown ez 


unexpected guest arrives, with 
already full, or 
Harold brings _ five 
chums home from college un- 
announced ? 


the house 
when 


The most capa- 
ble matron may be excused 
for being a bit put out on such 
occasions. Yet one cannot 


give up half a house to rooms 


AND GUE 


Building for Hospitality 


THAT HAVE 
USE FOR OLD OUTBUILDINGS 


ST ROOMS 


WYLIE 


DALTON 


Photographs by 


Mary H. 


Northend 





A detached guest house will solve the entertaining problem both for hostess and guest. 
This vest pocket bungalow on the Parker estate at Nanepashomet, Mass., is an 
example of what can be done with little expenditure 


not accustomed to them. 


The fact remains that in this 





Pullmanize the beds and save space. 


Besides, guests like novel experiences, such as 
sleeping in berths that won't bump and washing at basins that fold into the wall 
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children may romp without disturbing anybody. 
may give way to her headache and lie down without fear of 
calling the attention of the household to her condition and caus- 





SOLVED THE PROBLEMS OF LIMITED SPACE—A NEW 


for guests alone. What then? 

he answer has been found 
in the detached guest house 
which may be made as attrac 
tive and luxurious as you 
please, but which may, if de 
sired, be inexpensively con 
structed and simply furnished. 
treat best 
room im quite that 

When not in use the 


One cannot one's 
guest 
fashion. 
visitors’ quarters are not tak 
ing up valuable space in the 
house. The guest house may 
be closed up when unoccupied 
and need not be heated. 
\nother thing: The aver 
age guest room offers com 
fort but no privacy. You may 
have an open fire and a desk 
and books in it, and do every 
thing you can to make it com 
plete and homelike, it never- 


theless remains a part of the 


house of the host and the guest lives continually under a certain 
amount of restraint and obligation. 


Particularly is this the case 


where young children are among the visitors in a home that is 
The detached guest house furnishes the 
desired freedom and the opportunity 


There the 
There mother 


for privacy. 


ing unnecessary inconvenience 
or embarrassment. 
The 


guest house will depend, of 


elaborateness of the 


course, on the needs and re- 
\ one- 


bungalow, 
» 


sources of the owner. 
unheated 
running 


room, 

without water, may 
be put together for a hundred 
dollars or so, or the guest 
house may be well built, with 
living-room, porches, and 
chambers, heated and supplied 
with bathrooms, and _ cost 
So there is 
no rule about it. A few ex- 
amples cited will give a better 
idea of the possibilities than 
a long 


several thousand. 


analysis. Some of 
these, it will be observed, are 
the results of remodeling, of 
utilizing buildings already on 
the place. 


Of this type is the guest 
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house at Iristhorpe, the Gage estate at Shrewsbury, 
Mass. With the purchase of automobiles and the 
building of a garage, the stable became a super- 
numerary among the buildings of the estate, until 






































the idea was conceived of remodeling it as a guest 
house. The lower part is still employed for utili- 
tarian purposes, the second floor has been completely 
fitted up to serve the needs of hospitality. What 
was once the barn loft has now been divided into 
three bedrooms, a bathroom, and a lounging-room, 
one of the attractions of which is a billiard table. 
lwo porches open from this apartment, one of 
which is furnished for outdoor sleeping. The gar- 
dener has done his part to make the place attractive. 

Similar arrangements have been made by Mr. 
Thomas Lyman Arnold at his country place on 
Charlestown Bay, R. I. The main dwelling, by the 
way, was evolved from an old cow barn on the 
one-time farm of King Tom, last chief of the Nar- 
ragansetts. When Mr. Arnold first acquired the 
old farm the number of more or less wornout small 
outbuildings upon it offered a real problem. Some 
of them were picturesque in line and setting, but 
in their untouched condition they were a disfigure- 
ment. 

Having succeeded so well in making a house out 
of a corn barn, Mr. Arnold turned his attention to 
a good-sized corn-crib standing not far away on a 
little knoll. Sills and timbers proved usable and 
the frame was straightened and trued. The exterior 
was shingled and the interior sheathed with North 
Carolina pine. Windows and doors were put in. 
an addition built on the rear for a kitchenette, 
(Continued on page 58) 










last state of this old shed was better than 






lhe 
the first. Given windows, bunk beds, a cur 


tan, a few chairs—and there was a quest 


house 


On an estate at Cataumet, Buzzard’s Bay, is this The interior of the mill has been left much as it was—the old hand-hewn timbers, boards being still exposed. 
wind-mill, converted into a commodious guest house Here, with the simplest of furnishings, has been made a bedroom; the living-room is on the floor below 
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The Balance Sheet of an Orchard 


BEING THE REASON FOR THE FAILURE 
THE FOURTH YEAR WORK IN APPLES 
JouN 


OR SUCCESS OF THE 
ENSURING 


BACK-TO-THE-LANDER 
SUCCESS BY DIVERSIFIED CROPS 


ANTHONY 





HE handshake of greeting was hardly over when the 
question that was in the heart of my friend leaped to 
his lips: “Does it pay in dollars and cents?” 

The took me unawares and I answered somewhat 
vaguely: “Why, yes, of course it pays,’ which was not a correct 
“It” does not pay. No “it” on earth would pay in the 
hands of some people. The Standard Oil Company could be 
ruined in a decade if its destinies were to fall into the hands 
of incompetents. 
endure by itself. 


query 


answer. 


No farm, no orchard can long economically 
Systems of farm management change con- 
tinually and must continue to do so to meet changing conditions. 
A system that pays to-day may fall behind hopelessly five years 
hence. 

The real question is: Do “you” pay? Are “you” a yielder of 
dividends? Can “you” make use of the opportunities which the 
land provides to make an income? 

Only four I was asking myself that very same 
question, even while hoping, with every grain of faith that was 
within me, that the answer was in the affirmative. 

The New York State Department of Agriculture believes that 
“More farmers miss real success 


years ago 


because the business is too small 
than for any other single reason. 
Lack of diversity is the weak 
factor in a great many farms. 
Poor production limits the success 
of about as many farms as does 
diversity.” This lack of successful 
planning is usually the fault of 
the man himself. It is the per- 
sonal factor. Can “you” discern 
and correlate the various oppor- 
tunities offered on your farm so 
that the sum total of the work may 
be profit? 





By planting such crops as will not interfere with the apple activities, we 
are able to increase the net income of the farm 


5 


The problems to be met are individual; they belong to the 
place and to the man. Methods which will succeed on this farm 
will not pay on the next one to it, while the owner of the 
adjoining place could not handle this orchard successfully as | 
handle it, neither could I run his farm as he is doing. 
money on crops that would ruin me. 


He makes 
He brings up the pro 
ductivity of his land by methods that would mean a debit entry 
every year that I attempted it. Certainly, | envy him his ability 
and, possibly, he envies me some of my opportunities. 

The same authority states that if the farmer cannot figure 
out a labor income for himself equal to that of the man he 
hires, it might be wise for him to give up farming and work 
for his neighbors. Certainly this may be, if the man is so 
dead as to accept this condition of affairs and sink under it. 
Then let him live as a hireling all the days of his life. 

It takes a lot of capital of money, of time and of experience 
to build up a farming business. For years the balance sheet 
may be on the wrong side of the ledger, although the farmer 
is gathering together the factors which later will ensure success. 
Much may be properly charged to development, education and 
organization. The right appor- 
tionment of these costs is one of 
the personal problems in the life. 
It is unwise to give a $5,000 edu- 
cation to a $500 boy, but a $5,000 
boy is not equipped for his great- 
est development with a $500 edu- 
cation. Can you see a good chance 
of a thousand-dollar income from 
your farm? Then an investment 
of $15,000 is yielding slightly over 
six per cent. Are you looking for- 
ward, with confidence to 
making $5,000? Then on an in- 
vestment of $80,000 you would be 


some 
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cent interest [his is a low rate of return 

t to the inevitable risk of busimess. but serves 

thy ount of monev which a business of like calibre 
em tl final orl 

eriod of development h passed, you cannot 

i profit or see one in prospect, then is the time to 


ing for your neighbor: but until that time—unless 
tall take vout ve in both hands and carry the 
to the finish, despite the discouragements which 

i) Tt cve 





> For the first time in hity years the hilltop was plowed and harrowed. Our wheat crop was the first 


sowed in that region for two decades 


























The young trees that are growing up around us are as yet only an added burden, but they are the most substantial investment on the place 


lhe first consideration is self-evident—a way must be found to 
minimize that cost. The answer is equally obvious: produce only 
high-grade fruit. 

But to raise the grade of the fruit in the orchard is a slow 
process, while to find the market is a slower one yet. One can- 
not find the market without the fruit nor can one afford to raise 
the high-grade fruit without a high-priced outlet, so the one 
elevating process must go hand in hand with the other. Each 
vear must see both advantages pushed a little further. 

Immediately an- 
other factor is pre- 
sented, for an eftec- 
tive organization must 
be kept within reach 
to handle the crop. 
Untrained labor will 
not do for this high- 
grade packing; there 
must be specialists in 
every department. 
We can count on get- 
ting some of these 
men as they are 
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wanted, but a few must be kept 
on the place itself, regardless of 
outside conditions. 

On this place we are emerging 
from one phase of development 
only to plunge into another. The 
cost of making over the old trees 
nodern, well-kept, highly- 
productive orchard is nearing an 
end. We 
ficed returns for the 
sake of building up our markets 


into a 


lave sometimes sacri- 


immediate 


and extending our reputation for 
quality of products and honesty 
The 
these investments were a marked factor in this year’s balance 
sheet. 


in dealing. returns from 

The young trees which are growing up around us are, 
as yet, only an added burden, but they are the most substantial 
investment on the place. Bringing land back into cultivation 
and fairly extensive setting out of small fruits are other costs 
which are good business ventures but not productive of returns 
for another year or 


two. The creation and welding together of 


an organization to handle our fruit crop is another present cost. 
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Only as a side line are potatoes safe; for though high one season, they 


may be below our cost of production next 


\ study of our accounts shows 


that we can divide the expenses 


into four general heads: (1) labor 
on the orchard: (2) labor cost to 
preserve the essentials of the or 
ganization and to keep the place 
running; (3) grain for live stock; 
(4) living expenses of the house 
hold. 

There are two effective ways to 
increase the net income of a farm: 
one is to make more money and 
the other is to save it. 

Year by 
for more money and, as the young 
trees begin to bear, this sum will increase by leaps and bounds. 
Our income is all right, but our costs are too high to continue 


year our apples sell 


The labor in the orchard is a fair charge against the income from 

that source and our efforts can only be directed towards making 

this labor more effective and therefore more economical. But 

the charge for labor at other seasons, which, in part, is simply 

carrying the men from one season to another, is a charge which 
(Continued on page 49) 


High-grade fruit is a goal we can only gradually attain, but each year finds the orchard more modern, better kept and more highly productive 








THE SUMMER HOME OF 
MR. PITTS DUFFIELD 
AT SMITHTOWN BAY, L. I. 
Mann &S MacNeille, architects 








The furniture and decoration of the entire house have been chosen for coolness and comfort. Oriental rugs and 
a few well selected ornaments lend an air of elegance 
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The house faces the bay, with the ‘view hidden until the 
hall is reached 

The north shore of Long Island has long 
been a favorite location for the summer 
homes of those wealthy New Yorkers who 
wish to maintain a country estate near the 
water but within a few hours of the 
metropolis. Among the centers around 
which the summer life of that section gravi- 
tates is Smithtown Bay, the high cliffs of 
which are not unlike the chalk cliffs of 
Kent. 

Along the edge of these cliffs has been 
located the summer home of Mr. Pitts 
Dufheld. Only a broad terrace bounded by 
an Italian balustrade separates it from the 
edge, and from the veranda one obtains an 
uninterrupted view up and down the coast. 

The architects have given a low and broad 
sweep to the house by extending verandas 
and overhanging eaves. The style of the 
architecture is distinctly Colonial with some 
suggestions of the Italian Renaissance. The 
interior is treated with excellent taste and 
with an individuality that expresses clearly 
its purpose. The walls of the ground-floor 
rooms are divided into simple panels by the 
application of wood mouldings nailed di- 
rectly to the plaster. A uniform tint of 
neutral grey has been applied to the entire 
interior, and the individuality of each room 
is obtained by variety in furniture and 
hangings, rugs and objects d'art. 


r- —— 
| \ / All the bedrooms have | 
/ the benefit of the bay 


view and breeze 


-_ 





Viewed from the balustrade along the cliff the shape of the house is readily seen. A veranda on one side and 
a service wing on the other enclose the court 
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Accessories of the veranda and terrace show the owner's fondness for foreign decorative arts, Here are placed —) iS Hy = ——_ =< 
Italian porch and garden furniture, bits of faience and majolica — 
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Approach to the house is skilfully planned to lead one by a winding driveway to the entrance and to withhold all intimation of the proximity of the Sound until, upon 


entering the cool and spacious hall, the first glimpse of the bay is obtained, framed by terrace walls and loggia columns 








Simplicity in construction and decoration obtains throughout the house. On the first floor walls remarkably decorative panels are made by simply nailing moulding to 


the plaster; the floors are oak laid in plain strips. The entire interior is painted a neutral grey 
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INSIDE THE HOUSE 


5s snomn ’ tentioned on thes pages. 











[in flowers present almost the last word in modernist 
decoration, which, by the bye, is more and more re- 
verting back to the artificial of bygone days. They 
come in brilliant colors and in a large variety of 
subjects, ranging from $30 upward. The Téle vase 
in which they are arranged shows a chinoiserie design. 
Iwo shades of green are used. Its price is $15. 
The two small Téle vases of like color are 18th Cen- 
tury Italian in feeling. $20 the pair 





Although this wrought — Another example of the 

flowergtand may ve pleas wrought iron work is 
found in this fish bowl 
standard. Standing 32” 
high, finished in rusty 
iron, antique bronze or 
dull Italian gold, it brings 
the bowl in a good posi- 
tion to watch the slow, 
shimmering movements of 
the fish. Both standard 
and bowl are decorated in 
antique green and gold 
and sell together for $45. 
As goldfish in themselves 
are strikingly decorative, 
they should be placed in 
such a position that the 
light can filter through the 
water and exaggerate them 
into grotesque shapes. 
Either place the bowl 
then, on a window sill, 
or raise it to the light on 
a standard such as this 


ingly or displeasingly 
reminiucent of the days 
when grandmother dis 
carded just such an ob 
ject to the limbo of the 
ellar the fashion for 
them has returned In 
fact, the fad for wrought 
iron has descended upon 
us again with a vengeance 
blowers on the pore h and 
in the conservatory will 
hereafter be arranged in 
stifl pyramids with these 
stands contnbuting their 
share of the stiffness I his 
type comes im a rusty 
black colormg, or im old 
green with touches of 
dull gold, 5° 2 high lt 
also comes more elaborate 
with crystal drops and 
chains at $100 Lhe 
workmanship is delicately 


wrought $; » 





Transparent cloisonné has been chosen by a well-known importer as 
an admirable material for lamp shades. In each of the lamps 
shown the copper has been burned out of the shades, leaving the 
finely toned enamels held together by wire. The lamp on the right 
shows a peacock in natural colors in the shade, upon a base of 


carved ivory figures. Chrysanthemums in various colors give a 
delightful effect to the middle one. The mushroom shape is novel 
and the base is of Shippo bronze. The third has for a base a 


group of bronze elephants, by Maruki, with a dragon motif in the 


shade in green and red. Reading from left to right their prices 
are $135, $70 and $175 


























Since fire screens are apt to occupy a 
prominent place in the room, there is 
every reason that they be carefully 
chosen both for line and decoration. 
This screen of Chinese lacquer, measur- 
ing 25” x 36”, may be had in both red 
and black to fit the color scheme of the 
fireplace or the furnishings of the room. 
The panel of Chinese brocade in black 
and gold has a rich tone, decorative in 
itself. Being of light weight, the screen 
can readily be moved about and yet is 
stoutly supported by its broad base. $43 
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A design of brightly colored but- 


terflies gives a novel note to this 
Bohemian glass water set. The 
figures are of painted enamel that 
has the double advantage of be- 
ing both beautiful and resisting 
the wear of washing. A thin 
gold line rims the top of the 
pitcher, glasses and tray. $22 








You can never really have too many trays because each service 





would seem to require a new kind and because, when properly 
placed, they add a touch of color to the shelf or the buffet. 
Thus this tray of white enamel. The bottom is plate glass over 
brightly colored linen, a fabric showing a pheasant design in 
several shades of blue. For the breakfast in bed—happy luxury! 

nothing could be more refreshing in appearance or more 
serviceable. Strong, light of weight and easily kept clean it 
satisfies all the wishes for a breakfast tray. $6 





The tin lampshade, which is coming 
again into vogue, is well represented 
in this Directoire lamp. Decorated 
in multi-colors, it bears the same de- 
sign as the Venetian standard, the 
two thus creating a good decorative 
unit. The shade and standard, mount- 


ed for two lights, sells at $37.50 


The cycle of fashion swings round 


and brings into favor again 
Mason's iron stone china, that 
used to be in vogue in our grand- 
mothers’ day. This salad bowl, 
done in dull black and decorated 
in a floral pattern of red, green 
and yellow, laid on in brilliant 
tones, sells for $10 


Much of the charming spaciousness of a 


room is the result of its mirrors. They 
must be first beautiful in themselves, then 
fitted to that selling which will display 
their own beauty of line and color and 
give opportunity for pleasing reflections. 
This applies as well to small mirrors as 
to large. 
mirror, Chinese in design, of cherry- 
wood, and decorated with a gold ground 
and figures in multi-colors. It comes in 
two sizes; 26” by 18” and 32” x 18” 
priced respectively at $24 and $27 


Here is a Venetian lacquer 





Delicately shaded lavender bands, inlaid with black medallions, 


make a pleasing color contrast against the plain white ground 
of this breakfast set. In the center of each medallion is a tiny 
red rose. The handles of the various pieces are in gold. The 
set may also be had with pink or yellow bands instead of the 
lavender. This is an excellent idea for the woman who entertains 
her guests by letting them entertain themselves, or who would do 
away with the solemn, high, all-the-family-must-be-present break- 
fasts characteristic of a previous generation. $30 








lrees in thu neglected 


condition 





necessitate immediate 


Cut off the small branches surrounding the stump and 


see that the decayed edges are cut away 





Then fill the hole with cement and paint the stump of 


the branches to preserve the sap 


Garden Suggestions and Queries 


attention, lo prevent further decay first clean out stump 
, u tn .TrT 
per , j 1 Selj 
First Call for Fall Planting 
L) NDOT lV} 1] \ , thre bigge t Oppo! 
} nity the averag irdener musse 
is that of plants [here are two 
big rea tor thi the planting tever 1 
not “im the it 1s in the rin ind 
on cem to be wor against 
Nature, rather than with Nature, in plant 
it at hi eason of the Veat But this 
is onl ipparent; im the lives ot any 
classe of plant there 1 1 natural lull 
cur 4 ‘ ( ix to en veeks be tore 
freezing weathel! when they have ( ised 
vrowth id unre ina ore ot} le dorn int 
condition ind con equently just right tO 
planting out, moving or resetting. This 
is particularly true of things which bloom 
early in the spring and which, if shifted 
at that time, are pt to los i season s 
bloon Thre othe Treason 1 that while 
the p of procrastination ts undesit 
able om thy rin it is fatal in the fall 
ro ost thin ctober 1 the best 
mont! » plant in—but the gardener who 
| ins definitely made and hi 
tock ered in September ts likely to 
t lett iltoget er ofr be oO | te with 
hit | t thre rol Wi not he att 
ti 1 vhich, o ourse, he blame 
thr who vised him to plant in 
the | esolve eve to attempt 1t 
bie ‘ 
| ‘ | et out thi 
c ec} | the con 
ere ‘ ‘ Ve evi eens, pro 
\ ‘ : ( it ( the hardy 
pere ha tres | 
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juestions pertaining to individual problems connected with the gardens and grounds. 


1ddressed stamped envelope 
Iruit tree with the exception of the 
pome fruits, and the thin-skinned trees, 
such as birch and peach, the rugosa 
and the hardiest climbing roses, and, 
among seeds, the hardiest annuals and 
perennials for wintering over in frames, 
and, just before hard frost, sweet peas 
for coming up early in the spring. Among 
vegetables, the asparagus, rhubarb and 


sea-kale may be set out now with advan 
tage; t 


ie sooner they can be got in, the 
the more firmly they 
come established in their new quarters be 
fore freezing weather the surer will be 
the success of the planting. 


better, as can be- 


In ordering shrubs, and especially ever 
greens, it is well, if possible, to make a 
personal visit to the nursery when select 
ing your This method has two 
decided advantages over ordering by mail 


stock, 


‘sight unseen;” in the first place, indi 
vidual specimens vary so greatly that the 
real difference in value of the two or three 


plants out of a large-sized stock 1s two or 
three times as great as that of the average. 
\ symmetrical tree with a good, straight 


eader will be an ornament and a satis 
faction from the start. One which may 
take several years to “get straightened 
out” (nearly all of the evergreens are 


propagated from branch cuttings and do 
not start like seedling plants) will prove, 


rarily at least, a source of annovy- 


and will probably never make 


Furthermore, an actual 
various shrubs and trees, 


as 
good a specimen 


the 


( walty the 


signt of es 


coniferous with 


evergreens 


I 


When a direct 


the so-called blue, silver, golden and other 
colored foliage, unless you are already 
familiar with them, will give a much more 
definite knowledge of their desirability 
for different purposes than all the reading 
of catalogs. Do not visit a nursery, how- 
ever, without a pretty definite plan of 
what you want to plant and, incidentally, 
of what you want to spend! 


GET THE FRAMES IN SHAPE Now 


One of the most important jobs for 
this month is to make ready your cold- 
frames and the maferials for the hotbed, 
if you are going fo have one through the 
winter, so that at the end of the month 
they will be ready to receive lettuce plants, 
radishes, spinach, pansies, half - hardy 
perennials and other things which may be 
successfully grown or carried through the 
winter. In this connection the greatest 
advantage of the double-glassed sash with 
the cold air spaces should be emphasized ; 
even if you already have a number of the 
standard types, get two or three of these 
for your winter use. 

For lettuce the soil can hardly be made 
too rich, provided the right materials are 
used—well-rotted horse manure, if it can 
be had, otherwise prepared horse or sheep 
manure and fertilizer rich in nitrogen. 
The radishes will be helped by a generous 
application of land plaster. The frames 
which are to be used for planting next 
spring may be heavily manured this fall 
It will save doing the work then, and the 
soil will be in better condition than if it 
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were freshly manured in the spring. If 
the frames are made of wood and are 
getting old, several years of service may 
be added to them by getting a good, 
heavy, stone surface roofing paper, cut- 
ting it into strips of the right width and 
nailing it on securely either outside or in. 
In repairing and making tight old sash, 
you will find liquid putty much easier to 
use and more satisfactory in its results 
than the ordinary putty. Instead of cak- 
ing hard, it forms a tough skin over the 
surface, the inside remaining plastic, so 
that it does not get cracked and jarred 
off in moving the sash about. Keeping 
the sash thoroughly painted is the best life 
insurance you can provide for them. 


Fatt CARE OF THE LAWN 

Another time-saving spring job, which 
can be done as well or better now, is the 
repairing of ragged lawns or even the 
making of new ones. If the lawn made 
last spring has not been wholly success- 
ful, or if the summer has proved too much 
for it, the repairs should be made now, 
so that the new plants will have time to 
become thoroughly established before 
freezing weather. Bare spots should be 
gone over thoroughly with a steel rake, 
fertilized and seed sown thickly and 
rolled in. If the weather is dry, water 
copiously until it is well up. A mixture 
of pulverized sheep manure, good garden 
loam or rotted sod, and hydrated lime 
slacked for a week or two and then spread 
on as a top dressing is very effective. To 
a bushel of the loam or sod add about five 
pounds of lime and one to three quarts 
of pulverized manure. The naturally pre- 
pared humus, which can now be bought 
by the hundred pounds at a reasonable 
price, is particularly effective for warm 
treatment, as it contains not only the 
plant foods that are needed but also 
serves as a moisture-retaining mulch, 
which is beneficial to either sandy or 
heavy soils. -Heavy rolling after sowing 
the seed is one of the most important 
factors in getting a “good stand.” The 
mixture described above can also be used 
for filling in slight depressions or un- 
evenness in the lawn surface. 


Doctor Your TREES AND SHRUBS Now 


attended 
again set 


Another job which should be 
to before the ravages of winter 





in is getting your trees and shrubs into 
shape. On even the small place with only 
a few trees, careful search will usually 
reveal a number of cavities or more or 
less decayed spots which should be 
treated. In doctoring old wounds, the 
first thing is to cut away ruthlessly every- 
thing until sound wood, both about the 
mouth of the cavity and in its interior, 
has been reached. Then treat the tree 
thoroughly with creosote or special tree 
paint, which is not expensive. When this 
has dried, make a mixture of concrete, 
using one part of cement to two or three 
of sand. Cavities that open on the side 
of a trunk or limb can be filled smooth 
by placing a collar of stiff paper onto them 
and around the trunk or limb to hold the 
concrete in place until dry. Any bark or 
wood on the surface injured during the 
process should be painted over. 

All shrubs should be gone over to be 
cut into symmetrical shape. But those 
which bloom during the early summer 
should not be pruned until just after flow- 
ering next year. The others may be cut 
back now as much as desired and old wood 
that has begun to crowd the new growth 
or branches that have become diseased or 
injured should be cut out back to the 
ground. Shrubs growing close together 
in the border will not need as much at- 
tention in the way of pruning as individual 
specimens about the house or on the lawn. 


FALL CARE OF ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB AND 
STRAWBERRY BeEps 

The yield of plants of asparagus, rhu- 
barb and sea-kale will depend almost en- 
tirely on the growth made during late 
summer and fall, which store up energy 
in the roots for next year’s early growth. 
If they have not been fertilized during 
the summer, give a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure or chemical fertilizer now, 
working it into the soil thoroughly. The 
asparagus tops should be watched for the 
appearance of the asparagus beetle, which 
can be controlled by spraying with arsenate 
of lead if taken in time. If the tops are 
very badly attacked, or if rust sets in, the 
tops can be mowed off close to the ground 
and burned. Next year, as soon as 
through cutting, keep them thoroughly 
sprayed. A _ surface mulch of rotted 


manure will be of benefit, especially if the 
season is dry. 


From now on the straw- 


berry bed, either new or old, should be 
kept well cultivated and free of weeds up 
to the very end of the season. Plants 
grown by the “hill’’ system should be 
watched carefully and all runners cut off 
as soon as they start. Some varieties 
which are very prolific in throwing run- 
ners should also be checked as soon as 
they have started enough plants to fill in 
the rows satisfactorily where the “matted” 
row system is used. The plants should 
not stand closer than 6” or more 
strong-growing varieties. 


for 


TAKE Part IN Your Loca 


IX HBITION 


FAIR OR 


The success of the flower and vegetable 
gardens in your locality depends, to a 
large extent, upon the co-operation of in- 
dividual gardeners as well as upon their 
personal efforts. The interest created and 
the value of new ideas and suggestions 
received at your local fair or exhibition 
are garden assets worth while to justify 
any time and trouble you may be put to 
in actively participating in them. Join 
your local society! The small amount of 
money invested will probably be repaid 
several times over in the actual improve- 
ment and increase in your flowers or veg- 
etables, to say nothing of the other ad- 
vantages to be derived. By all means 
plan to exhibit yourself, even if you can 
take but one or two things; and even if 
you feel pretty sure that you cannot cap- 
ture a blue ribbon, do the best you can 
this year to make sure of winning some 


another season. Mere size does not al- 
ways bring first prize. In selecting vege- 
tables, use the specimens which are 


smoothest, most uniform in size and most 
typical of the variety, rather than the 
Attractive appearance always 
helps to impress the judges favorably 

in fact, in many cases a definite number 
of points is allowed for ‘attractiveness of 
display.” Trimming with tissue paper, 
foliage or flowers often requires but a few 
minutes’ work and adds very greatly to 
the appearance of an exhibit, but, of 
course, it should not be overdone. In 
staging flowers be sure not to crowd them. 
A few blooms, artistically arranged in a 
holder, can be seen to much greater ad- 


largest. 


vantage than several times that number 
crowded into the same space. 
Exhibit at your local 


This section of 
onions shows how to 
classify and 
them 


fair! 


arrange 
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te of a of fruit and vegetables, were based on a design that was purely 
periodi formal in character. Cato ruled that gardens in or near the 
reviewer, writing of ity should be “ornamented with all possible care.” The younger 
re, takes exception to Pliny also speaks of his porticos and terraces, his fountains and 
nti their gardens statues, his trim, open parterre and shady alleys of palm and 
yjection is that th press—sheer artifices all of them: man working out a pre- 
t it ot an artist conceived plan for Nature to follow. 
the Alpin eadows ot he same fundamental reasons for formalism can be applied 
rl ill he says lf in defense of color schemes in the garden, against which our 
C1 e see nothing of the kind English reviewer would rail. lor, remember, there is no logical 
others.” comparison between the nature-grown garden and the man-made, 
between the riots of color and curve 
— that Nature produces and the subtly 
re planned effects that man works out, 
' ' ton lo the Readers of House AND GARDEN: save we base it on the fundamental dif- 
We beg to direct your attention to an an- ferences between man’s way and Na- 
tlhe nouncement to be found on page 64 of this issue ture’s way. 
of House anp Garpen. There, in detail, 1s lhe color scheme is an expression of 
Parl set forth the fact of those changes, which, in the individuality—an imposing of one’s in- 


future, will make House anp GARDEN of even dividuality on Nature—and it is just 
greater inspiration and service than it has proven 


om the as logical for a woman to express her 
to the thousands of readers who have sought its : 2 . ; ' 

rt personality in her garden as to express 
pages in the past fourteen years of its history. Se ” . , 4 

. it in her frocks or the decoration of 
In that time House aNnp GarDEN has grown 


from a magazine of 24 pages, limited and local her rooms. Moreover, the color scheme 


’ a appeal, to a publication serving every type of is a higher expression of. personality 

I { Cl ! man and woman in every section of America than is formalism. In the majority of 
who is interested in better houses and better cases strict formality is a pose, a with- 

if gardens At this juncture, incorporating Ameri- : holding of the genuine personality, just 

trai en r can Homes and CGardens—the oldest of those #3 as is all posing. To plan and plant and 


publications devoted to house building, house bring to burgeoning beauty a color 
ung and : tion of ; ; og" ; , 

the furnishing and gardening—the amalgamation o scheme is nothing mare than express- 

forces will afford the readers of House AND 


th ing those genuine—though unaccount- 
; . GARDEN greater opportunity to avail themselves : o.8 + - 

re UK OF Um of our services, and a more diversified interest. able- barsdgae: and oe ee 
; ort ness. : ality for which men and women are 

- alex fect af aouseemcticetecescuseiiensennetioenoeen ri loved and respected. 
A case in point is to be found on the 
evan to tame the wild garden he introduced into pages of this present issue of House aANp GARDEN in the article 
bs oa olor scheming, and thus, entitled “A Pink Garden of Individuality.” Now, we have never 
atone m of reckoning progress, the laid mortal eve on the woman who made this garden. All we 
51S om tli e of such architectural fot know of her its that she is young, that she had a penchant for 
ne a en as would express his way white and pink, and that she planted her garden so that there 
ingement and planting as would be a general succession of blossoms in these shades. 
7 nd ease of cultivation Read the article and note her methods. Simple methods, on the 
eee Grst ermanence in the work of whole. When you shall have finished the story you will know 
epend upon contemporary that a woman with a distinctly pink-and-white personality con- 
he fF tomb nsisted of a parallelo eived and made that garden. You've read her personality in 
rn enclosed by a wall her garden! She has expressed that personality, not because it 
en t pported by pillars, much in’ is the fashion to have pink-and-white gardens, but because 

nergo) Beside these were caprice dominates when a woman expresses her personality. 
Is. geometrically square and ur British reviewer should take courage in the feminine 
\merican garden color schemes. It is an earnest for better things. 
+ ening books, we find that For other English writers have said of American women that 
ili ourse inst Nature way from the they are not naturally individualistic. They follow the leader. 
Xenophon tel v Lysander, when Cyrus _ If the leader wears a taffeta skirt with scallops, every woman from 
. Ea seal eit : struck with admira Maine to Texas will want a taffeta skirt with scallops. British 
f the trees, the regularity of their planting, women, they claim, are quite the opposite. They have the 
, thei iking regular angles one courage of their convictions—in clothes at least, whatever the 
effect Is it not a welcome sign, then, when American women 
the Republican Period. although compara begin to express individuality, even if it be through the medium 
= ed for the skilful and profitable growtl of color schemes in the garden? 
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Those of you who know us. have pretty 

Th % . li d S 4 li well made up your minds about the 

ere are pecia ists an pecia ists Peony situation—and about us. To those 

of you who do not know us, we've a 

From Maine to California the little story to tell about the upsetting of 

supremacy of our Peonies is estab- traditions —the littie ‘‘revolution’’ we've 
lished, and we have almost doubled been engineering for ten years now. 

our capacity to meet the enormous 

demand upon us. Scores of letters 

like these explain it: 








From Philadelphia—* Really, I do not know how 

to adequately express my feelings in the matter 

of the roots that came today. They are so dis- 

proportionately greater than any I have ever W E, (GROW PEONIES 
received before from other growers that I sin- 


cerely regret that I did not know of you before.” 

From Chicago—*The Peonies arrived in excel- —NO ‘ HIN EK] SE 
lent condition. I had previously bought from 

four different growers, and was astonished at 


the size of the roots you sent. They are really 






not roots but clumps.” 


*“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 
From Sparkhill, N. Y.—‘If buyers knew the 


kind of stock you send out as compared with 







plants sent out by other growers, you could not -and they cost no more from us 
grow enough stock to fill your orders. Actually, 
your plants are about as heavy as some from DISTINCTIVE CATALOG NOW READY 


that have been planted two years.” 


Mohican Peony Gardens, ‘7; Sinking Spring, Penn’a 









———-- 
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Peterson's Perfect Peonies 


“ QUALITY FIRST” 


This fall you must heed the call of The King of the Garden 
the grandest, most glorious flower of them all. 
‘“PETERSON PEONIES’’ are world-famed—the standard 


by which others are judged; and when you do plant, why not 
plant the best? 














LO 
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lll! 


They’re the result of 22 years of enthusiastic—yes, loving 
devotion. For 11 years, my time the year round, without any 
other business interest (true specializing), has been exclu- 
sively devoted to this flower and the Rose. 


Much is put into my roots so that you may get much out of 
them—and get it without waiting. 





Come now! let me make a Peony enthusiast of you. Let me 
send you my Royal Collection of 12 varieties; one year old roots, 
$7.50; two year old roots, $13, and if this does not prove far- 
980 &. Peyote St, Baltimore, 8d., July 8, 2908. and-away the most delightful and satisfactory floral invest- 
It is, of course, unnecessary to speak in praise of your peony roots ment you have ever made, your money back for the asking. 


or your treatment of your customers. It is a pleasure to deal with 


ou, and I hope your business will continue to grow as it deserves. ‘6 ” 
t waeted quite a neat sum of money in buying peonies from other THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL ’ 
dealers before I heard of you, and your plants outstrip them com- 

pletely. And then, too, the others were often not true to name. 


F. H. BARCLAY. 





my annual Peony catalogue, its quality reflecting the quality 
of my stock, is yours for the asking. 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., Oct. 2, 1914 


Peonies received along with lots from four other growers. I E R E H PETERS N = 
ordered from the others for the experience, and now have the ex- ° 3 
perience. There is no comparison whatever between yours and 


theirs. J. C. NICHOLLS. Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


THT 
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an 


Paint serves two ends: it protects the house 


d improves its looks. ‘The appeal is to your 


pocketbook and to your pride. One ingre- 
dient added to paint will serve both these 
purposes. That ingredient 1S 





oe 


pol 


Ask for yours. 


7ZiNC 


Stipulate this to the painter who is going to 
t the job. 
We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
nts of the parties most concerned. 

For House Owner: ‘* Your Move”’ 

For Architects: ‘One of Your Problems”’ 


for Painters: ‘‘Zinc that Made a Painter Rich’’ 


Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 412, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Most Artistic ... yel inexpensive ee ee 
, , , i tained with “CREO-DIPT 
If you we 1 make our “dream home come true, study Stained Shingles—one color 
the unique artistic effect ou can secure by us ng on roof; another on side walls 
“CREO-DIPT” Sivup 
-_ 
SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 
Th ‘ edar shing! stained by ’ ial preservative proce 
ferent soft-toned color 
L the lecay, worm and wea proof Cheaper than - 
bee h-coated of shingle tained on tl snd they last twice Ag 
ae long Al perfect hing ready to lay with (9 
" ‘ ' no Waste 
nple of Color n wood and book picturing 
“VY hon " ver the ( When writing 
name hitect or lumber dealer would be appreciated 
Insist \ny gow! Lumber Dealer can supply you - 
Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. Home of J. R. Corrigan, Manor Park, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Architecte—The John Henry Newson Co., Cleveland. 
Pactory in Chicage for Western Trade 
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A Pink Garden of Individuality 
(Continued from page 31) 


(listinctive feature is its long buds and the 
freedom with which they are borne. My 
Maryland has not proved a success here, 
but that is not saying anything against 
this famous rose. The much-lauded Lyon 
rose has also proved disappointing. A new 
rose in this garden which has been entirely 
satisfactory is the Farbedkonigen, the 
name meaning Queen of Colors, which 
is a delightful imperial pink. Dean Hole 
is always satisfactory. The only fault one 
can find with their immense, deep flowers 
is that there are never enough to satisfy 
us. However, they are well worth waiting 
for. When one considers that the hybrid 
tea roses are as fine as can be grown, that 
they begin blooming almost as soon as 
a cutting is rooted, that they keep up the 
show till after heavy frost and are hardy 
enough to withstand our severe winters, 
why are they not more generally grown? 

Annuals and biennials are largely used 
as fillers, and as one of the characteristics 
of this young gardener is to raise all the 
plants she uses from seed, in late winter 
and early spring the windows of her home 
are filled with boxes of seedlings in vari- 
ous stages of development. 

One of the new things being tried this 
year is perennial pentstemon. So far as 
I know this has never been grown in our 
vicinity and thoughts of the wonderful 
possibilities wrapped up in those lusty 
clumps of pentstemon will shorten many 
a bleak winter’s day. Canterbury bells are 
featured here, and are set in single clumps 
and masses wherever there is space. By 
removing the blossoms as soon as faded 
they are kept in bloom all summer. The 
variety used is always the same—single 
pink and white, Campanula medium. 

Snapdragons treated as annuals share 
the honors with the Canterbury bells. And 
how lovely they are, how clear the color, 
how enduring and self-reliant! What a 
garden picture they do make, even after 
the hardy chrysanthemums are frozen! 
[ thought I was familiar with snapdra- 
gons, but when I saw the large rosy spikes 
of one swaying several inches above a six- 
foot vine trellis | thought I knew but little 
about them, after all. 

Conspicuous among the annuals is the 
petunia, which has been greatly improved 
within the past few years. It is one of 
the hardiest and most easily grown of all 
our border plants. It will endure scorch- 
ing summer sun and early frosts with 
equal cheerfulness. The variety used here 
was raised from seed of the California 
Giant, which is remarkable for its size and 
the profusion with which its richly per- 
fumed flowers are borne, many of them 


having beautifully ruffled edges and 
throats of gold. The _ possibilities of 


perennial phlox are fully appreciated here. 
Phlox means a flame, and a veritable flame 
it is in some gardens, but not here, as 
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flame color is taboo in this garden of 
delight. But oh! the profusion of im- 
mense panicles of lovely rose, tender 
salmon pink, and pink and white ringed 
and suffused, as well as clear white filling 
the garden with bloom till late September. 
Then with the Michaelmas daisy and 
hardy chrysanthemum the long procession 
of flowers ends. 


The Naturalistic Arrangement of a 
City Property 
(Continued from page 20) 

Between these promontories are shrub- 
beries with a background of flowering 
trees like the various magnolias, the native 
thorns, dogwoods and fringe trees, which 
give a succession of spring bloom. The 
cup-shaped magnolia flowers, the abund- 
ant clusters of small hawthorn blossoms, 
the large bracts of the dogwood and the 
great, white panicles of the fringe tree; 
each has a striking and distinctive char- 
acter. 

The shrubberies of the bays start with 
Lonicera fragrantissima, the fragrant 
bush honeysuckle, placed next to the rho- 
dodendrons because its almost evergreen 
foliage looks well next to broad-leaved 
evergreens. Its very early blossoms, com- 
ing the first week in April, are pleasant 
to have near the house. Next to them is 
placed a mass of peonies. These and the 
hybrid rhododendrons, blooming at the 
same time, make a wonderfully rich dis- 
play in June. Near the dogwoods the flat- 
branched, coarsed-leaved Viburnum to- 
mentosum, the single Japanese snowball, 
and the finely divided cut-leaved sumac 
make an effective contrast. Farther on, 
barberries have a value near Pinus mugho 
and dwarf arbor vite. 

Plants with delicate leafage like the cut- 
leaved sumac, or of striking structures 
like the Viburnum tomentosum, plants 
with unusual shapes like the round-headed 
Pinus mugho, or distinctive character like 
the cedars and arbor vitz, have a value in 
varying the appearance of the boundary, 
and in that way prolonging the interest in 
the border. In thus accentuating the char- 
acter of individual plants they must not 
be overemphasized at the expense of 
spoiling the continuity and harmony of 
the plantation. 

\t the same time it is possible to de- 
velop a succession of interesting seasonal 
effects. The border changes in appear- 
ance almost every week in a kind of 
magical sequence as flowers appear one 
after another, as foliage develops and 
turns to bright colors, and berries mature. 
\nd even in the winter every shrub and 
tree has a distinctive character displayed 
in structure, color of branches and fruit. 
Besides, a harmonious blending of .de- 
ciduous material with evergreen gives 
charming effects to winter lawns. 

The narcissus lawn has a chatac‘T 
quite distinct from the south lawn. The 
differentiation is obtained through the use 
of other plant material arranged from a 











AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS! 


The No. 374 Night Latch has the strength and security it appears to have. The heavy cast case; the long, broad 
latch bolt; the positive stop action; the lively, easy spring; the highly polished bronze knob with knurled rim; the 
Corbin ball bearing cylinder—all appeal to the man who wants security. The method of attachment which elimi- 
nates screws in the top of the case is a distinguishing feature of merit. The solidity of it and the finish of it both 
tell of quality and reliability. This is one night latch of a large and varied line sold by the best hardware dealers, 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











On Warm Days when the Coolness of the Darkened 
Room is most appreciated— 


think of the convenience and comfort of just stepping to the 
window casement and by the simple turn of a handle, close in the 
shutters to the desired angle, locking them in place. You can 
do this, without raising the screen or window—if you have the 
MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Finished to harmonize with the woodwork. 


Ask your hardware dealer or carpenter. 
The litle MALLORY Booklet sent on request 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


255 Main Street Flemington, N. J. 
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A house of 


economical, durable 


ERRINGBONE stands off big and petty losses. 
stucco over Herringbone is fire resisting, 
“requires no painting hor repairs. 
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Rigid Metal Lath 


holds stucco and plaster— prevents crac ks, 
\ Herringbone 


any « lumate or weather. 


falling or discoloration. 
cool in summer. Defies 
Costs but littl more than a wooden house. 


house is warm In winter, 


For excessively damp climates or places where lath is particularly 
Herringbone Armco Iron Lath—of 
most rust-resisting tron made. 


subject to rust or corrosion use 


the purest, 


** The House that Father Built’’ 
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The General Fireproofing Company 
1390 Logan Avenue - 


Youngstown, O. (Gs 
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A Handsome Color-Combination 


The roofs of this house are stained 
with the light moss-green shade of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


i in : ‘ w Cal 











SAMUEL CABOT, 


11 Oliver Street 


Inc., 


Mfe. Chemists 


Boston, Mass. 


Fintshed with Cabot 
Virginia W htt 


s Cresote Shingle Stains and Old 
Milton H. McGuire, Architect, N.Y 
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different point of view. The shrubbery 
inside the path and skirting the lawn at 
intervals is composed of all kinds of 
shrubs of a gardenesque character, like 
Forsythia suspensa, Spiraea thunbergii, 
Weigela Eva Rathke, Spiraea van Hout- 

Deutzia Pride of Rochester and Spi- 
rea Anthony Waterer, which give a suc- 
cession of bloom from March to July. On 
the other side of the path, in the boundary 
plantation, shrubs with interesting fruit 
and winter color predominate. 

Near the white pines of the south lawn 
enclosure the border starts with Aralia 
spinosa. Its host of blackberries follow 
immediately after great panicles of white 
flowers. Next is a group of privet with 
black winter berries and Elaeagnus angus- 
tifolia with silvery fruit. 
tosum, Viburnum lentago and J iburnum 
ofpulus begin the south boundary. Each 


Viburnum tomen- 


variety has striking, large, white flower 
clusters, but they are especially distin- 
guished for the wonderful color of their 


autumn foliage and the brilliancy of their 
red = fruit. The bush honeysuckles, 
Lonicera tatarica and L. which 
are interplanted with them, produce deli- 
cate, translucent berries, some _ yellow, 
some orange, red, which mature 
early in July. Next are groups of Indian 
currants and snowberries. They are 
small, graceful shrubs, but inconspicuous 
until the fall brings forth their interesting 
berries, small coral red in heavy clus- 
ters on drooping branches, the others 
round and white on long pendants. Next 
group of buckthorn, a garden 
favorite of a hundred years with 
shining black fruit, then the common bar- 
berry with scarlet berries, then the winter- 


MOrrowu, 


some 


one 


comes a 


ago, 


berry, /lex verticillata. This is a very 
modest, retiring plant until winter arrives 


and then its small berries clinging close 
to the stem are the most brilliant of all 
the winter fruits. On the east boundary 
are yellow root with interesting autumn 
foliage, black-berried elders, another July 


fruiting shrub, and Cornus stolonifera 
with conspicuous red stems during the 
winter time. 


This collection of berry-bearing shrubs 
produces color effects which make a won- 
derful winter garden quite independent 
of evergreens. Though it is interesting 
at other times, the bright color and the 
individuality of each fruit stimulate a 
special little trip through the garden in 
all kinds of autumn and winter weather. 

The wild garden has an individuality, 
again, quite different. It is decidedly in- 
formal in character, irregular in planting 
and unusual in shape. The little boulder- 
gdged pond has given the incentive to 
this planting of water-loving 
plants, plants of a rock-garden character 
and such that will make pictures 
when reflected in the water. 

In the pond water lilies are growing. 
Immediately on the edge are azaleas in 
vivid scarlet, yellow and orange tints, made 
doubly bright by the reflection. There are 
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also groups of Japanese iris, 
lilies and ornamental 
have interesting sheathlike foliage appro- 
priate at the water’s edge. On the other 
side of the stepping-stone path, which 
bounds this planting, are cedars in a mass, 
just as they grow naturally on hillsides. 
The ground between is covered with all 
kinds of rock plants, white rock 
Arabis alpina, dark violet Aubretia, 
candytuft, white Cerastium and 
Phlox divaricata. They flower throughout 
the spring and afterwards their varied 
foliage, the grey tufts of Arabis, the sil- 
very tone to the Cerastium, the dark 
leaves of the candytuft and the grey of 
Aubretia are as interesting as the flowers. 


yellow day 


grasses. 


cress, 
snowy 


A few yuccas are interspersed with the 
cedars for striking midsummer effect. 


Back of the cedars roses are planted—the 
lovely Rosa spinosissima, the Rosa multi- 
flora and Rosa setigera with long, arching 


branches, and Rosa wichuraiana, which 
clothe the ground with long streamers. 


In early summer the wealth of single pink 
and white flowers is offset by the dark 
green of the cedars, in winter they are 
again a decorative feature when the rose 
hips are contrasted against the evergreens. 

Each subdivision has a distinct indivi- 
duality brought out by an_ interesting 
diversity in shape, character and plant 
material, upon which most of the charm 
of the place depends. There is, however, 
a unifying element of informality through- 
out the design. 


A Colonial House Restored 
Fabric and Spirit 
(Continued from page 27 


plot with a sun-dial, surrounded a roses 
and iris. In June, when the photographs 
were taken, the rose trellises were all in 
full bloom, and _ peonies, columbines, 
bleeding hearts, candytuft, garden helio- 
trope, larkspurs and many kinds of iris 
blooming in the borders made gay the 
garden, yet this was only a suggestion of 
the bloom that had gone before and the 
bloom that was still to come. 


The Balance Sheet of An Orchard 
(Continued from page 37) 


must be overcome. For a time it may be 
charged against development, but nothing 
can be left in that account an instant 
longer than is necessary. 

In part, we may find the answer in 
No. 3 (grain for live stock), for at the 
barn door we have a steady retail market 
for grain, and one which can be increased 
at will by additional cows or chickens. If 
the men are used to raise this feed on the 
place, that much outgo of money is saved. 
In part, we may find the answer in culti- 
vating such crops as will not interfere with 


All these 


blue 





Easy to Have a 


Gardenful of Flowers 


Next Easter 


EASTER in 1916 comes on April 2 


23d, just the time when Hyacinths, Tulips 


and Narcissus or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this latitude, offering 
an unusual opportunity to have a glorious show of flowers to those who plant any 


of these bulbs this Autumn. 


A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will fill a bed 6 feet in 


diameter. 


We recommend any of the following, or send for our Autumn Cata- 
logue and make your own selection. 


all the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, which may be planted this Fall. 


This catalogue contains a complete list of 
Copies free on 








application. 

Per Doz. Per 100 

Hyacinths, ‘‘ Popular ’’ mixture, in separate colors..... $0.45 $3.00 

** Rainbow ”’ mixture, in separate colors. im 55 4.00 

si Select 2nd Size, named sorts..... 70 5.00 

* Extra Selected, Ist Size, named sorts... a 38 7.00 

Tulips, Artus. Fine scarlet............. 20 1.25 

= Belle Alliance. Rich scarlet......... a 25 1.75 

- Chrysolora. Pure yellow................. .25 1.50 

2 Cottage Maid. Pink and white...... eT .25 1.50 

" Duchesse de Parma. Orange scarlet 25 1.50 

i Kaiser Kroon. Red, bordered gold.... rat 30 2.00 

- La Reine. White seatatek 20 1.25 

2 Proserpine. Satity rose.... .40 2.75 

~ Superb Mixture. All colors, $10.00 per 1,000... 20 1.25 
Narcissus, Emperor. Giant yellow trumpet. . 50 2.75 
= Empress. Giant white and yellow trumpet 50 2.75 
ay Golden Spur. Golden trumpet....... , 35 2.00 
= Sir Watkin. Giant Chalice Cup... 40 2.50 
94 Barri Conspicuous. Yellow and orange. . 2 1. 
‘i Poeticus. White, Cup edged red....... .20 1.00 
Mixed. Splendid quality............ 3 .20 1.00 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent 
charges. 


points west of the Mississippi River. 


Dreer’s ‘‘ Hints on the Growing of 


clear and complete directions for the growing of Spring 
50 cents per c 
those who order bulbs, and ask for it when ordering. 


flowering Bulbs. Price 


Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. 


Dreer, 


If wanted by Parcel Post add 10 per cent. 
for postage to points east of the Mississippi River, and 20. per cent. to 


by Express, purchaser paying 
to value of order 


Bulbs,’”’ a new book giving 
and Summer 


opy, postpaid or sent free to 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PURE SHEEP MANURE 
100° F. 


ATURE’S best and purest fertilizer. 


Rich in plant food—just right for every kind and 
condition of soil and everything that grows out of it. 
Every atom of its peculiar organic composition has 
been specially prepared by Nature to give the soil 
all that it needs to make things grow. 


dried at a temperature exceeding 
Weed seeds, fungus and bacteria all destroyed 
wonderful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. 


-makes 
Use it this Fall 


Ask for booklet with prices and freight rates on a bag or carload. 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 25 U.S. Yards, Chicago 


Sold by Garden Supply Houses Everywhere 
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k you are plann ng to build a home you will find it to your 
advantage to read this booklet before you decide on the material 


you are It is beautifully illustrated, full of valuable 


statement of the merits of 


TT 
WHITE PINE 
4 - A 
lhree centuries of building in America have proved that no other 


weather as 
White Pine. And itis more than simply durable; it holds its place 


going to use. 


Suyg¢vestions and al she rt, concise 


r] ‘ 
. vIVeS 


wood so successfully withstands exposure to the 


perfectly for more than a life-time, without warping or checking or 


opening at the joints. This long and satisfactory service makes it 
the most economical wood for home-building. 

Des; an impr rcitvy, White Pine is still abundantly available today, 
is it always has | < re‘ If your lumber dealer is unable to supply 
it, “W apt of being helpful to you in securing it. Send for 
t Aiet I Ih i I ) prospec tive home-|! uilders. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
(919 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturer 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsiu 


and Michigan, and The Associated 


White Pine Manut 


acturers of Ida 























for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations — 
Si dee with the largest stock 








We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 


of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 





Che 
Phila 
Box H 
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the apple activities and which will find a 
ready sale. But even here I prefer to 
diversify again, and so avoid the off-year. 
The price of potatoes or cabbages may be 
high this season, but below our cost of 
production next. In the iong run, they 
may be profitable, but we are looking for 
staple crops, our orchard supplying all 
the speculative features which we care to 
undertake. The barn door provides a 
steady market for all the grain that we 
can well raise. 

The factors with which we have to deal 
are, then: the capabilities of the men, the 
adaptability of the land, the market and 
the dovetailing of these into our present 
seasons of work, for the planting, grow- 
ing, harvesting and marketing of the 
various crops must be made to fit into a 
perfect mosaic. 

The chief limiting factors are the 
length of haul and the hillside character 
of our land. Just as this compels us to 
raise only high-grade apples, so it directs 
is to raise stuff that can be economically 
hauled or that brings a price which mini- 
mizes this cost. 

While this works against us on things 
which we have to sell, it is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of raising those which we 
now buy, but can raise. Wheat, oats and 
corn can be raised more cheaply in the 
West than they can here, but when the 
carrying charges and the various commis- 
(and adulterations) are added, it 
costs us more to buy than to raise them. 


sions 


Iggs are a cash crop, and if we wish 
tc transform again into cash, this is one 
method by which to do it. A bushel of 
wheat weighs sixty pounds and rarely 
sells for a dollar. Sixty pounds of eggs, 
at 20 cents per dozen, will sell for $9.40. 
\s between these two crops the item of 
hauling is nine hundred and forty per 
cent in favor of eggs, and even more as 


g 
the price of eggs rises. 

Sixty pounds of blackberries sell for 
nearly as much as the eggs. There is a 
strong local demand for these berries, 
quite unsatisfied by the wild fruit, vet it 
has never occurred to anyone to cultivate 
blackberries. There are too many people 
in this werld who would rather put in 
fifteen hours of time to get something for 
nothing than to get the same thing by 
five hours of real work. The cost of 
blackberries is the picking. When the 
picker has to wander all over the hills to 
gather them he makes only fair day wages, 
but when, because of a minimum of horse 
labor and care, the bushes are kept yielding 
abundantly within a few yards of the 
house a fair-sized revenue at once de- 
velops. 

Strawberries are raised in large quan- 
tities within a few miles of us, but these 
are all shipped to faraway points and the 
local market is left hungry for them. But 
these strawberry farmers are specialists, 
and they must look for the big markets 
or run both a local and a wholesale de- 
partment. Their total income must come 
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from this small fruit and the local demand 
would not supply it. But with us it is 
only one of many crops, and we are satis- 
fied with the local market because we do 
not do the thing on a large scale. 

A trip to the railroad town is an ex- 
pensive matter for my next-door neighbor 
because he is running a dairy. But we 
make fairly regular trips because we are 
delivering boxes of fancy apples to the 
express office for half the year and now 
we will be delivering small fruits for many 
of the remaining months. We can add a 
bushel or five or ten of potatoes and de- 
liver them as ordered, because we have 
to make the trip on account of apples. 
But my dairy friend cannot. 

The result shows in the balance sheet 
of last year. The season of 1914 was a 
Waterloo for the raisers of potatoes, yet 
because of these advantages which grew 
out of other enterprises we sold ours for a 
small profit. On nearly every trip made 
with apples a few potatoes went along to 
fill a local demand, at the price charged 
by retailers. The difference between re- 
tail and wholesale prices this year was 
so marked that I am now buying selected, 
guaranteed seed potatoes for a few cents 
more a bushel than that at which I sold 
my own crop, admittedly affected with 
dry rot. The potato grower lost money 
this year. I was lucky enough to make it, 
because potatoes were a diversified crop 
with me that happened to fit snugly into 
the scheme of work on this place. 

The average raiser of apples lost money 
this year because he was a specialist in 
markets. We didn’t lose because we had 
diversified in marketing. We _ worked 
every department very thoroughly. My 
special consumer-market responded grati- 
fyingly, the local trade absorbed its. quota, 
and the bulk stuff went to a wholesale 
house that came after it. If we had 
specialized in any one market we would 
have had a sad looking balance sheet. No 
one outlet would have carried us through 
without a heavy loss. 

But our eyes are already fixed on next 
year. Our expenses will be heavier for 
both development and operation accounts, 
but our income should more than provide 
for the difference. It may increase four- 
fold, or it may fall below last year’s total. 
But the trend is upward and the rapid 
diversification is making for certainty. 

The hardest lesson of all to learn is to 
adjust one’s ideas to the farm income, as 
compared with that of the city. The 
banker or the professional man could not 
come to this country and get his ideas 
attuned to the conditions confronting him 
without some severe mental shocks. What 
do we know of five-thousand-dollar in- 
comes? What would we do with one if 
we had it? It would simply be an added 
care and responsibility and take away 
from us a certain independence which we 
now enjoy. On an income of one thousand 
dollars we can live like lords and ladies. 
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ee N° MATTER how many improvements your 
= closet may have, if it isn’t silent it is a con- 
= stant source of discomfort. If it’s a Si-wel-clo, it 
= will operate so quietly it cannot be heard. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
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= Silent Closet 

= It can’t be heard because it was designed to be quiet, and 
= yet not a single sanitary feature has been neglected. Even 


if its highly glazed surface should be deliberately chipped 
with a hammer, it would still be white and impervious to 
grease and acids. The Si-wel-clo is not too expensive for 


a home costing $4000. 


Architects and Plumbers know and recommend 
the Si-wel-clo and all our other sanitary products. 
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Peonies as a Background for 
Annuals 


(Continued from page 29) 


guard petals, rosy white center with oc- 
casional edging of carmine; Canari, white 
guard, yellow center; Canadissima, white 
guard, silvery vellow, with green heart, 
early bloomer; Queen Victoria, outer 
white, center shaded to salmori ; Couronne 
d'Or, large, showy white, revealing yel- 
low, very fragrant; Marie Jacquin, flesh 
white, golden stamens, sometimes almost 
single; Marcelle Dessert, white tinted with 
lilac, large, new, rare—are all varieties 
highly to be commended. 

The pink peonies, “so like a rose,” vie 
with the queen of flowers itself in delicacy 
of tint and perfume. Their petals pile 
up like sunrise clouds, shading from shell 
to rose with lovely chromatic changes. 
Reine Hortense is considered by some to 
be the finest peony in existence, for it is 
large, evenly colored and reliable of 
growth. M. Jules Elie is also unusually 
large, outer guard petals glossy fresh 
pink, showing darker at its full heart; 
shapely light green leaves. Asa Gray, 
salmon-pink marked with carmine; Philo- 
mele, soft pink outer, center golden yel- 
low touched occasionally with rose, sweet 
perfume; Madame Calot, bright flesh-tint 
guard, center blush deepening to rose, 
large, shapely, profuse bloomer ; La Tulipe, 
flesh shading to white, globular, stiff 
stems; Madame Chaumy, silky shell pink, 
beautifully formed, fine foliage; Edulis 
superba, rose pink, the first to bloom; 
Ne plus ultra, flesh pink, good for cut- 
tings; L’/ndispensable, shell pink, unusu- 
ally large and full, are all well-known 
favorites and come in the first rank with 
most growers because of their depend- 
ableness and beauty. 

Among the red peonies are the Adolphe 
Rousseau, the most brilliant red, borne on 
tall, stiff stems; Eugene Bigot, rich, vel- 
vety crimson; Felix Crousse, flame, ruby 
center, large, very satisfactory: Maréchal 
Valliant, drooping in habit, heavy, solid, 
purplish red, blooms late; Maréchal Mac- 
Mahon, broad, rich red guards, deep red, 
full, high, strong grower, glossy foliage 
Rubra superba, brilliant crimson, late 
bloomer, most satisfactory; Souvenir du 
Dr. Bretonneau, bright cherry red, unusu- 
ally showy; Rubens, deep crimson, golden 
stomens, very striking; Rubra triumphans, 
brilliant crimson, rich foliage. 


The house shown on the cover of the 
August issue of House AND GARDEN, 
about which a great number of subscribers 
have inquired, is the home of Dr. George 
Wyeth at Fieldston, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Dwight J. Baum is the architect. 
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Efficiency in the Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 25) 


blooming. If bulbs of the same variety 
and the same grade are used, care being 
taken to plant them all the same depth, 
there will be hardly a day’s variation in 
the development of the flowers. Formal 
beds and formal effects have their use. 
Charming results can be achieved with 
them under conditions with which their 
presence will harmonize; but do not cut 
out beds in the middle of the lawn and 
plant in formal designs with hyacinths or 
tulips of contrasting colors. Where the 
treatment of the whole place is informal, 
it will be better to use hyacinths sparingly. 
The Roman hyacinths are quite distinct 
from the others in appearance, and with 
their beautiful little flower spikes are quite 
open and graceful. They may be used 
freely, even in the most informal gardens, 
and be in keeping. 

For general use, tulips are the most 
satisfactory of all the spring-blooming 
bulbs. By a careful selection of types and 
varieties, they will give a succession of 
bloom covering six or eight weeks. While 
they are sometimes used in solid or de- 
signed beds like the hyacinth—care being 
taken to select varieties of the same type 
and season of bloom and in making the 
color combinations which may be required 
—they are much more pleasing in informal 
or semi-formal planting, in groups or clus- 
ters in the hardy border, along the shrub- 
bery border, or alone in narrow beds or 
for edging, where they may be followed 
by other flowers after their season of 
bloom is over. The development which 
has taken place within the past several 
vears has been truly phenomenal, particu- 
larly among the late-flowering sorts, in- 
cluding the Darwin, Dutch Breeder, Rem- 
brandt and Cottage Garden type. You 
have only to compare the catalogs of ten 
years ago with those of the present day 
to see the position of importance which 
the tulip now holds. If I had to be re- 
stricted to the use of a single kind of 
spring-blooming bulb, the tulip would be 
the last to be given up; and, were I fur- 
ther restricted to the use of but a single 
type, the Breeders would be my choice. 
They are like the Darwin, but the colors 
are distinctly different, including many soft 
colors, dull, “self-shaded” artistic tones 
that make them not only beautiful in the 
garden but also particularly valuable for 
cutting. All of the Darwins, in fact, are 
especially appropriate for use inside the 
house, because of their strong stems, long- 
lasting qualities and full, open flowers. 
For a long season of bloom, of course, the 
earlier types should be included in your 
order. 

The hardy lilies are, comparatively, the 
most neglected of all bulbs; they cost more 
than the spring-blooming bulbs, but most 
of them, if planted under the proper condi- 
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great movements of troops. 
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Men who Fight and Saffer—Women who Suffer and Wait—The Red Badge of Courage 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By Puitip Grsss, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 


This is the human and psychological side of war as it is seen on the battle- 
field under heavy shell-fire, in bombarded towns, in field hospitals,and amid 
The author does not concern himself with battle 
history or analysis of strategy, but from the edge of Armageddon and on its 
sinister fields writes of men who wear the ‘“‘Red Badge of Courage.” 
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yt EASANT in memory are 

the first and la timpressions 

gained by the visitor, if the 
enccance to the home is finished 
with Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel. Applied to door- 
ways, porch columns and ex- 
terior trim, it re ives a distinctive 
and lasting whiteness never to 
~e secured by ordinary coatings. 
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tions, will last for a great many years, 
and certainly the cost is not prohibitive. 
Most varieties can be bought in good-sized 
bulbs from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
apiece, or by the half-dozen at consider- 
ably less. One reason why the hardy lilies 
are not more generally used is that they 
are given comparatively little space in the 
seed catalogs. Another reason is that, 
while under suitable conditions they last 
indefinitely, under unsuitable conditions 
they will perish very quickly—and the 
several species are very marked in their 
likes and dislikes of soil, shade and so 
forth. And one should be very sure in 
buying bulbs that the varieties are adapted 
to the conditions which he can give them. 
\s a general rule of guidance, it may be 
said that the lilies whose natural habitat 
is in swampy or woodsy places, such as 
our native lilies (Canadense, superbum, 
Pardalinum, and so forth) all like plenty 
of humus and will thrive in soil that is 
quite moist so long as the bulbs themselves 
are protected by an under-drainage of 
sand or fine gravel. The Japanese and 
Chinese varieties, fortunately for the ma- 
jority of American gardeners, will thrive 
in ordinary loam even of rather poor 
quality, if other conditions are right, even 
though the native sorts could not be suc- 
cessfully grown in it. Lilies insist upon 
perfect drainage; and if this is not to be 
found naturally, it must be supplied by 
tile or raised beds. The hardy border or 
the small shrub border are excellent places 
in which to use them—both because of 
the effectiveness of the lilies and because 
of the necessary shade provided them by 
the other plants during their early stages 
of growth. The superbum and the Par- 
dalinum will thrive in soils that are more 
or less peaty and are therefore especially 
good for planting among rhododendrons 
or along the edge of rhododendrons or 
laurel borders. Almost any soil will be 
improved for lily growing by the addition 
of plenty of leaf mould. Manure, how- 
ever, should be omitted or used very 
sparingly, and only that which is a year 
or so old and rotted through and through 
should be employed. 

Phlox and peonies, two other clump- 
forming perennials, which should be either 
planted or replanted now, are among the 
very best of all the available hardy plants. 
Peonies should be used with judgment. 
They always form a major note in the 
garden scheme, as both the plant itself and 
the flower dominate the whole garden of 
perennials during the early summer. Un- 
like the majority of flowers which we have 
been discussing, they can seldom be used 
in masses by themselves with the best ef- 
fect. Planted in clumps, irregularly 
spaced, throughout the hardy border at 
the edge of the shrubbery planting, or reg- 
ularly spaced along drives or walks, both 
the flowers and the attractive form and 
foliage of the plants can be seen to the 
best advantage. They propagate very 
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slowly, but this is, for the gardener, an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage, as 
the plant does not have to be disturbed 
for separating and replanting, like many 
other perennials, but will continue to give 
increasingly beautiful results, year after 
year, in the same place. To get a long 
season of bloom, a few plants of the peony 
of former generations ( Peonia officinalis ), 
which can be had in pinkish-white, bright 
pink and deep crimson, should be planted, 
as this blooms some two weeks earlier 
than the modern fragrant sorts. A baker’s 
half-dozen of the best sorts, of proven 
merit, are Festiva maxima, the finest 
white; Couronne d'Or, a very late-flower- 
ing white; Felix Crousse, brilliant red; 
Mme. Crousse, white and _ crimson; 
Duchess de Nemours, sulphur white and 
fragrant; Marie Lemoine, ivory white; 
Delicatissima, crimson purple. In planning 
your plantings of peonies, remember that 
they require deep, good soil to do well and 
also an abundance of sunlight. The plants 
cost from fifteen to fifty cents each, ac- 
cording to the variety. But a dozen of 
them used about the place will give you 
more show for your money than probab ly 
any other flower in which you could in- 
vest it. 

\ close second to the peony in long life 
and general freedom from diseases and 
insect troubles is phlox—one of the most 
important contributions which America 
has made to the international flower gar- 
len. It has one great advantage over most 
perennials—it can be had in flower from 
spring until frost; in fact, some single 
varieties, such as Divaricata, bloom prac- 
ticaily throughout the season. There are 
other early-flowering and _ late-flowering 
varieties which there is not space to men- 
tion here by name but which can be found 
fully described in any good catalog. (Par- 
ticular mention, however, should be made 
of a new early-blooming species which 
combines the beautiful flowers of the late 
Decussata with the early-flowering habit 
of Divaricata, mentioned above. The 
plants are one to two feet high, begin 
blooming the latter part of May and blos- 
som with the utmost freedom for six to 
eight weeks. This section is known as 
Phlox arendsi. Unlike the peonies, with 
phlox the best effects are to be had by 
using them in rather large masses of a 
single variety or two of contrasting colors. 
Whether planted by themselves or in the 
hardy border, they should be given thor- 
oughly enriched soil and should be divided 
and replanted every second or third 
season. 
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Put your poultry problems up to House 
AND GARDEN. Our experts will answer any 
questions; our shopping service will buy 
anything you order. Address “Readers’ 
Service,” care of House AND GARDEN, 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Send 
stamped envelope for reply. 


Courtland eerie Davenport la om 
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Even in New York City, 
where anthracite coal can 
be bought to best advan- 
tage, building owners have 
proven to their own satis- 

_H faction that by installing 
\ «=T i] Kewanee Smokeless Boilers and 
using bituminous coal they 
can reduce their coal bills 
considerably. 
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twisted off may be picked in the ordinary 
way and put in any cool, dry place, to 
prevent their ripening too rapidly. Those 
not quite so far developed may be cut with 
a piece of the vine attached and put in 
straw in a dark, perfectly dry place and 
will there ripen up gradually. Water- 


handled in about the 
nearly ripe fruit, indicated 
by a hollow sound when rapped with the 
knuckle, or by the withering of the stems, 
ving kept from the matured but 


nelon should be 
ime way: the 


separate 


less ripe fruits, will require a much longer 
time before they are ready for use. Squash 
and pumpkin, particularly the former, al- 
though they may seem to have shells hard 
enough to protect them from any injury 

ould be inflicted without a hammer, 
nevertheless easily receive bruises which 
at the time may be invisible, but which 


elop into decayed spots later—and one 


or two such fruits at the bottom of a 
vo) | ized pile will be enous oh to spoil 
the all when they are put into storage. 
heans, tomatoes, peas, sweet corn and 
ill beets that have to be thinned out, 
spinach, and numerous other perishable 


icts which are usually allowed to go 
saved if the co operation 
of the kitchen is to be had. I can hear 
reader declare stoutly that he is not 
allow me to tie an apron around 
and that he has paid the price 
of admission to find out about gardening 
but before he enters his 


prodt 
to waste, can be 
SoTne 
going to 


his neck, 


and not cooking; 


protest I would suggest his bearing with 
me a moment more. Certainly, finding 


for the garden products after they 
are grown 1s just as important as grow- 
ing them. If they cannot be stored in 
boxes, bins or pits by the usual method, 
the energetic gardener will make use of 
any other practical method available. 
Such a method is the new “cold pack” 
system of canning, which the Department 
of Agriculture widely recom- 
mended. It is not necessary for the gar- 
dener, who thinks his work stops at the 
kitchen door, to stand over a hot range, 
or even a cool gas or oil stove, and attend 
to the finishing details of the job; but he 


a use 


has so 











Blame 


: for Most Plaster failures 


North Western Expanded 






the Base 


The Lath ts Responsible 


It’s not so much what 
goes into the plaster as 
goes under it that makes 
your walls permanent. 








Metal lath is the modern plas- 
ter base. Ask any architect. 


Ano-#urn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the ideal metal lath because it is made with 
a mesh that the plaster grips permanently; 
because it expands and contracts with the 
plaster under the stress of sudden temperature 
changes and because it is equally adaptable 
for inside plaster and outside stucco. 


**Practical Homebuilding’’ tells all about 
metal lath as compared to other plaster 
bases. It gives you comparative cost of 
stucco, brick and frame construction — 
floor plans—a fund of real building in- 
formation, Send for it today. 












Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for booklet 379 


Metal Company 
937 Old Colony Building, 


407 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DANERSK 


PAINTED 
FURNITURE 


for the informal rooms in 
City homes and apart- 
ments and for all rooms 
of Country Houses—inex- 
pensive, sturdy and charm- 
ing. 
Choice of color scheme. 
Write for Booklet “A.”’ 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH : ; 7 
Triple Mirror Dressing 


CORPORATION Table (X18) Top 40” long; 
2 West 47th St., New York 22” wide; 29” high. 


TMA 0 
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will probably save you a good many hours 
of weed-pulling next season—but it will 
also convince you that it is much easier 
to remove weeds when they are small, 
even though they may not be growing di- 
rectly in the rows in your garden. 

If you have a cellar for storing winter 
vegetables, it should be thoroughly cleaned 
out and whitewashed now. This can be 
done on a rainy day; but if no rainy day 
is forthcoming, do not neglect to attend 
to it on a sunny one. If bins are used, 
they should be overlooked and repaired 
where necessary and all rat holes should 
be stopped up with cement in which broken 
glass has been mixed in sufficient quantity, 
so that there will be a piece every quarter 
of an inch or so. 












































will not be establishing an undesirable 

precedent if he does assist in getting the : 

vegetables ready and putting them into se WA Wh ; vA he : : 

egetables ready and putting ther Gry then tom a flan’ 0 a flaning 04 

tin cans or glass jars—either of which can : 

Ps ° ° cz ’ 

be used successfully with this method— ) Gj y/ Y ¢ : 

preparatory to the real work of canning. coveted Cy the COV ideleness of DICIRUWE. l Gataens Sebuce. 

Che vegetables can be placed whole in the 4 y 

cans or jars, or they can be cut into any 

desirable forms, and then “processed,” or v/ ; ; 
’ . . . Ic ate hichried fo fuintsh comhetent landscape aichtlecti le assist 

steamed, for one to four hours, according F cas 

to the amount of heat which may be main- : , v/ 

: a . A 4 } ‘ f TL A Sh “anti nd. / 7 fj hits vA 
tained and the vegetable or fruit being put er cul gie ands and flan el piesa oe e fuinah plants 
up. One hour is sufficient for most things, P . J, Pe 
even with an ordinary boiler. With a reg- fer Al fib poss. Yf you abe F MAnning a tse gaiden, an Ws/eine 
ular canning outfit, which is not expensive - hee 

. ° / yd 
and will prove to be a good investment garden, Ct a yoiden Of Mead y Seienniwats, tel our Hiatned ex forts 
in connection with every garden of any v 5 : 
size, labor and time will be reduced to a astat you. Criomuctl Yau CHS Noses have teen the delight of 
minimum. But perfectly satisfactory re- is “Sree | 
sults can be obtained without adding any- thousands and wll Ciing (least 1c you. Lostl Cromuctl Cyaidens 

. ° . - Y 
thing to your regular kitchen equipment 
except a false bottom for the boiler in when ofjoituntly fers and see the most comfdele Shoiticulluial 
which the process of sterilizing is done. , 

This can be made in a few minutes from cstaltishment tn C4meier. 
heavy, quarter-inch mesh-wire screening, . 
‘ut the right shape and bent down for Py y) ; 
oo = I Set “td send you CU Datl Lanting Calateg. G4 ts yottis ol 
about an inch about the edges, and sup- J J 

P > y wo 8) . > )j a;* 2S oO f . 
ported by two or three cross-pieces of Yi ashing. 
wood an inch thick. 

e + Dp ° P 

In work in the garden, now, the suffle- OL WV? Bisson, Ine. 
hoe will have to be substituted for the 
wheel-hoe in working among the root ‘Ciomuctll Gardens, Ete mel. Conn. 
crops whose tops have pretty well filled 
up the spaces between the rows. Weeds 
that have been neglected and have become 
tough and woody at the roots cannot well 
be chopped off with the hoe, and pulling Old English Designs in Our experienced Land- 

- pe : F “rites Garden Furniture Let UsHelp You scape gardeners make 
them up often does a good deal of injury White or Green Finish 5 ginal alk ties cies ace See 
te the surrounding crops, to say nothing Prices Exceptional y Reasonable Aer eee ol yerer lorveneo o> eae 

: ng S, to sa} ning Write or Phone shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation 

; of the amount of work which it requires. PLANT CRAFTSMAN Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 
i a , thod . tanita then le 16 E. 33rd St. New York selection in America for lawn and garden planting 
as Soot met 104 : of han ing these unde- "Phone 123 Murray Hill Write for Catalog D 
sirable citizens is to use an old hatchet, All branches of Landscape Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co, © 1348 New Canaan, Conn. 
ji which should, however, be sharpened up ae ana 
4 for the occasion. The weeds should be 
bent over and cut as low down as pos- 
sible, preferably slightly below the surface, 
and the tops burned as soon as they are 
dry enough. An hour’s work of this kind 


|To ignore it is to invite 
tree destruction! 


Study the photographs shown here. Note that 
the tree to the left (No. 1), except for a tiny hole 
in the bark, is apparently sound and healthy. 

But see, in the other picture (No.2), what that tiny hole 
means! A little « hiseling, by Davey Tree Surgeons, revealed 
inside a condition of utter decay—the tree a mere shell, an 
easy victimforthe next severe storm. 





Are you blind to this and to other danger signs in your 
trees? Are you, by neglect, inviting their possible ruin? 
Have your trees examined now—before it is too late—by 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Learn their real condition and needs from this expert source 
without charge. Real tree surgery is Davey Tree Surgery. 
Officially chosen, after thorough investigation, by U. S. Gov 

ernment. Miss Ida E. Bliss, Great Neck, L.I,, N. Y., writes: 
“Tam quitesure my sick trees would thank you, if they could, 
for the wonderful treatment you have given them and I expect 
to see them improve steadily now that you have gotten them in 





A supply of barrels, 
crates and boxes should also be obtained 
at this time. Get your grocer to save them 
for you; if you wait until later, you may 
find it impossible to get them just when 
you need them. 


such safe and good condition.” Write today forfree ex- 
amination and booklet illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 924 Elm St., Kent, O. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branches in Principal Cities. Accredited 
Representatives Everywhere 
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Now is the Time to Put Up 
Feeding Devices 


We make the Largest Variety 
and Seli at FACTORY PRICES 


Bird Houses aleo furnished in knockdown form, 
Easy and interesting to construct. 


Write for sapecial price list 


—— We also 
ae... 


Bird Baths 


For 

















Gardens 


This Trap Will Keep Your Garden 
Free From Sparrows 


Sparrows not only damage gardens and cause 
great annoyance, but drive the attractive, use- 
ful song birds away 

This trap catches ‘‘decoy’’ sparrows at once! 

The first and only trap GUARANTEED to 
do this, and to catch both old and young spar- 


row Has many points of superiority. Catches 
parrows at both ends and middle. Wide en- 
trances. No funnels. No wire bottom 


Automatic; simple nothing to get out of order. 
Lasts a lifetime 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Price of this trap is only $6. Money refunded 
{0 days if not satisfactory 


Write TODAY for our Big FREE Catalog 
of Feeding Devices, Bird Houses, etc. 
Everything at factory prices. 


E. E. Edmanson & Co. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Bird Houses in the World 
624-634 S. Norton St., Chicago, Ill. 




























































ORINOKA 


al 
Guaranteed ‘Y 
SUNFAST: 4 f 


i” PERIES a 
) PRHOLSTERTES 


Window Draped with Stripe ER »redale 


Where i Sun Streams In 





Those were always the windows 
dificult to drape — until Onnoka 
fadeless fabrics were created. The 
hottest sun will not affect them. 
When soiled, wash them in the tub. 


They are dyed in the yarn and 
have the look of silk—at inexpen- 
sive prices. Send for helpful book- 
let, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of retailer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
156 Clarendon Bidg., New York 


c these goods at your dealer's and insist upon this 


UCuerentee, wh h is on every bol 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authcrized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price. 





Belore the Middle of 
September 


you should select the Hya 
cinths Tulips, Narcissi 
Crocus Iris and other 
bulbs that are to be added 
to your garden this fall 
Thebrightness of the spring 
garden comes from bulbs 
that are set early —before 
the ground is cold enough 
to retard root formation 
Selected bulbs were never 
socheap—note these prices 





"50 Fit est Assorted Darwin Tulips. . $1.50 


100 Tulips for forcing 1.00 
lwo “ ( rocuses 65 
20 . Hyacinths for fore 

ing or bedding. 1.00 
100 Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus 1.00 


Baur’s Booklet of Bulbs—Free 


\ list of unusual varieties of Dutch 
Bulbs—only the desirable sorts for gar 
den and house growing Your copy will 
be sent to you free for the asking 

If you are interested in shrubs, trees, 
roses, or perennial plants, ask for our gen- 
eral catalogue; a postal brings it tree 


BAUR FLORAL CO. 
15 Eust Nieth St.. Dept E, Erie, Penna. 











Se coatlm\/ithe-¥m mecca 


| } 
beauty, charm and 


home Give to it an air Of cultured 
hnement by having your walls finished in 


distinctiveness to 


st offerings f 


Fab- Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


st unlimited variety of beautiful 

had and designs afford unique c« lor 
Unequalled in rich simplicity and 

When in New York, visit our 

the Craftsman Home Builders 
rmanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street 


H. B. WIGGINS SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send for Booklet 


“Art and Utility in Decoration” 





























And Samples 
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Heating and Ventilating the House 
(Continued from page 24) 
among which can be mentioned lower 
temperature radiators and greater ease of 
regulation. A hot water radiator may be 
regulated for any amount of flow and 
thereby regulate the heat as one would 

regulate a gas burner. However, while 

is usual to expect hot water to reach to 
the remote corners of the house, this 
sometimes proves to be a difficult thing 
with some systems of hot water piping 
and a great deal of skill is necessary in 
installing some of these hot water systems 

Steam heating, while it cannot be reg- 
ulated in every instance with the nicety of 
hot water, it is well adapted for the very 
cold climate. If the system is installed 
with any degree of care, it will probably 
give satisfaction. Under the same con- 
ditions less radiator surface is required 
than with hot water, on account of the 
higher temperatures that are used. More 
care is perhaps necessary in the operation 
of the steam boiler. 

While direct radiation is satisfactory for 
heating, it has a serious drawback on ac- 
count of the responsibility of the neglect 
of ventilation. A perfect system of heat- 
ing is one that is combined with a venti- 
lating system. 

There are three reasons why people do 
not ventilate their homes: first, through 
ignorance of the importance ; second, neg- 
lect. and third, on account of additional 
cost for fuel. Have you ever heard a 
housewife exclaim that she did not wish 
to warm all outdoors? Perhaps the of- 
fense was caused by a crack in the window 
or door hardly visible to the naked eye. 
It may be said here that heating with 
ventilation cannot be obtained as cheapl\ 
as heating alone. Thus, by using half- 
and-half circulation—half from the out- 
side to be circulated and the other half 
of the air from inside, the coal consump- 
tion can be cut down. 


Suilding for Hospitality 
(Continued from page 34) 


and a porch added in front. A bathroom 
was installed and the interior fitted up as 
sleeping quarters. The+whole thing cost 
about $300. A chicken house was then 
taken in hand and treated in a similar 
manner. It was moved to a more con- 
venient spot nearer the house, was prop- 
erly renovated and refinished, and fitted up 
as a detached guest chamber, all at a cost 
of $200. 

The seductive little bungalow on the 
Parker estate at Nanepashomet, Mass., is 
a similar evolution, while the “Rest 
House,” with its attractive porch and open 
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fire, shows what may be accomplished with 
an expenditure of $200. 

More primitive and less costly still is 
an open camp or outdoor sleeping-room 
made from an old shed that would other- 
wise have been torn down as useless. It 
was renovated, a good floor was laid, and 
the roof was made rainproof with new 
shingles. A small window was cut through 
at the back and a large one at the side. 
Beds were built in, bunk fashion, provid- 
ing accommodations for two _ people. 
Across the open front a pair of heavy 
curtains were hung on rings and wires to 
provide the necessary seclusion and to 
serve as a protection against rain and 
damp winds. 

On Cape Cod and in other sections 
where old, disused windmills are not un- 
common, an opportunity is offered for a 
guest house of unique design and quaint 
charm. One of the most interesting and 
successful experiments in this line is to be 
seen on Mr. John J. E. Rothery’s summer 
piace at Cataumet, Buzzard’s Bay. In 
fact. Mr. Rothery has two converied 
windmills. One was the old Orleans Mill, 
which for generations had been an object 
of interest in the village. But it was fall- 
ing into decay; and as no one showed any 
disposition to reclaim it, Mr. Rothery 
bought it and moved it by sections, to be 
re-erected on the hill he had purchased 
for his home. Here he built two attrac- 
tive shingle cottages, making, with the 
rehabilitated mill, an unusually picturesque 
group. The three sections of this unique 
home are connected by a covered porch. 

\lthough this semi-detached arrange- 
ment made possible quiet and commodious 
guest quarters, Mr. Rothery fitted up a 
separate guest house near by. He bought 
the old Falmouth Mill, dating back to the 
17th Century, had it taken to pieces, 
moved in sections, and set up in its orig- 
inal form on a height overlooking the bay. 
The wings of the other mill were repaired, 
chained fast, and left to grace the struc- 
ture, together with the old weather-vane 
and the huge timber lever by which the 
movable top of the mill was turned toward 
the wind. On this one simply the wings 
were left and it was made into a tower- 
like structure of pleasing proportions. A 
rustic pergola connects it with the main 
house. The outside shingles, like those of 
the other buildings, have been left to 
weather to a soft grey, which forms a per- 
fect background for the window boxes and 
the luxuriant climbing rose. There are 
two doors and an abundance of windows. 

Inside, the walls have been cleansed and 
roughnesses smoothed down, but the old 
hand-hewn timbers have not been hidden 
by sheathing or plaster and the interesting 
wooden-peg construction is left exposed. 
The stairway has been repaired and book- 
cases and closets built in, but as far as 
possible the interior of the old grist mill 
has been left in its original state. The 
simplest of rugs, hangings and furniture 
have been used for harmony’s sake. 
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Hide Your Ugly Views With Moons’ Evergreens 
Plant Them in August and September : 


Clothes yard, neighbor’s garage, or anything that offends, can be blotted out with the Evergreen 
type of tree that holds its foliage all year. 


Moons’ have an Evergreen for Every Place and Purpose. Their stock has developed a symmetry of 
form and vigor of growth that insure attractive plantings. 


Send for catalog—better still, describe the objectionable view you want hidden and get our quotations. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 

NURSERYMEN THE MOON NURSERY 
HIA OFFICE: CORPORATION 
ceaeel South 12th. Street Makefield Place, MORRISVILLE, PA. White Plains, New York 
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: <=, Sanitary 
Cm ‘ . 
a. , ay Underground Garbage 
. “ne Receptacle 


Here’s the New Improved 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


Catches sparrows automatically—has a double funnel 
trap on left end, a drop trap on right end. There is no 
other trap like this. 


Help in the good work of banishing English Sparrows 
—these quarrelsome pests drive Song Birds away from 
us. Put out a Dodson Trap. Price, $6 f.o.b. Chicago. 


Free Booklet—Tells how to attract native birds. 


Casing for GALVAN- 
IZED GARBAGE PAIL 
is made of Norristone rein- 
forced concrete—indestruc- 
tible—never wears out. 








Solid cast aluminum 
cover is strong, light, 
durable. 


Not susceptible to heat, 
cold, moisture. Nothing 


to rust or corrode, or 
break from frost. 





Prevents dec omposition 


Describes the famous Dodson Bird Houses—20 A child can operate it ment sae te — 

styles. If you want song birds get genuine Dodson & to attract 

Bird Houses flies—is out of sight — Twin lids open instantly in 
a , : : response to slight pressure of foot. 

Nature Neighbors—a Library of fascinating books oa ie 
chiefly about Birds, written by authorities and marvel FREE Bookle Wawona — —— description, 
ously illustrated in colors. Write for free illustrated illustrations, sizes and prices, mailed 
folder. to any address on request. Write for a copy. 

od J. FRANK NORRIS 
Joseph H. D son 101 Norris Street _ h _ Rochester, N.Y. 
731 Security Bldg. Chicago, Ill. Established 1905 





























TOWNSEND'S 


The Greatest Grass 
Cutter on Earth 
Send for Catalogue of 


all Types of 
Mowers 










TRIPLEX 


Cuts a Swath 86 ins. wide 


S. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave, 
ORANGE, N. J. 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLED —— )WNSENDS TRIPLE 
: ofits he LR IPR 





Patent Pending on, Sal 
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KING ALFRED DAFFODIL —the regal 





, t trun t -tlowe ! ar i 
t ta iriet offe i to 
\y il t ‘ t 
| i t vet t! lew Carter 
Cata | “ tray Kit 
‘ WY ther t hed ivi 
oi err © a complimentary copy at high and produce enormous trumpet flowers 
Chi handsomely illustrated Bulb of a rich golden yellow 
hook has only a limited if Pri E ich, $0.40 per doz., $4.00; per 100, 
, . : S28.00 
Ol ike SPEC IAL OFFER: lo be ible to 


purchase King Alfred and Sir Francis Drake (CARTERS TESTED SEEDS Ine. 
re i ‘ re noted bel ! 127 Chamber of Commerce Building 
il pportunity which ivailable only BOSTON, MASS. 
4) day ‘ f nu tl 1¢ ST TORONTO MONTREAL SEATTLE 
Branch of James Carter & Co., London, B ngland 











A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


$ every point of suy eriority in its favo 
tectu oo beauty, perfect protection 
trom fre. leaks, moisture and weather 
changes—wonderful durability without 
repairs and therefore eventual economy. 
Write for our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful” 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use of Tiles. 
It contains views of many beautiful homes with roofs 
of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manafacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


Gen'l Offices: 107-17 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Il 























> . 
Lil. Candidum (Madonna Lily) | | carenenre? 
True Hardy North of France Stock ww HOME 
Must be planted in September to make fall growth BUILDER 
to in - Hext summer bloom oe x should have book 
mall bulbs ¢ no satisfaction ’ 
Each 3 12 100 “MoveRN DWeLLings 
Large bulbs 12 32 1.25 8.00 Price $1.50 
Mammoth 20 50 1.85 12.00 or with a number 
Jumbo (Scarce 25 70 2.75 15.00 ne Eon 
Price includes delivery. aR 
: . Both show a number of plans and exterior views of Colonial, 
Rea 7 Freesia ()xali Pre = Hyacinth and Nag English, Bungalow pe other types. 
ciasu ant these now fe early owers 
vl t ur ul Hook telling you how BARBER a RYNO, Architects 
H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, N. Y anemtee beter 




















The Ant Lions of the Pyramids 
Who Hunt Their Prey! 


And 650 other Remarkable Photographic Studies will be found in 


THE MARVELS OF INSECT LIFE 


By Edward Step, F. L. S. 
Introduction by Raymond L. Ditmars 


Remarkable studies of Nature’s wonderland, illustrated by amazing 
photographs of insects at home, at work and at war. Written in 
untechnical language but with scientific accuracy. 


Profusely illustrated. S8vo. $83.50 net. Postage 30 cents. 
g 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 Union Sq. N., New York 
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The first floor consists of a spacious, 
octagonal living-room. On _ the _ floors 
above, where two hundred years ago the 
dusty miller poured his grain into the 
hopper, there are two chambers equally 
unadorned and simply furnished. 

But not everyone can find an old wind- 
mill to make over, nor even an old corn 
barn or chicken house. Not everyone can 
afford to build a bungalow for the some- 
time guest. But there are in many houses 
unused spaces not suited to the ordinary 
needs of family life which may be turned 
into overflow guest rooms with small ex- 
pense. The result may not be your ideal 
of what a guest room should be, but it is 
better in an emergency than “doubling up,” 
or a shake-down on the floor. 

In one house a narrow room seemed to 
present just the wrong proportions and 
spacing for guest room purposes. An in- 
genious woman solved the problem by 
placing two narrow four-posters along 
one side, not in the usual twin-bed fashion, 
but foot to foot. The room was inex- 
pensively furnished with muslin canopies 
and valances on the beds, rag rugs, and a 
home-made hour-glass table covered with 
cretonne chosen to harmonize with the 
wall paper. 

In another house a room too small for 
most purposes, and long used for storage, 
was put into commission. It contained, 
fortunately, a good-sized closet, and when 
the front of this was removed an alcove 
was produced just large enough to con- 
tain an ordinary cot bed. Home-made 
bookshelves were put in, the room deco- 
rated, the floors painted; a Boston rocker 
and other pieces of furniture not needed 
elsewhere in the house completed the fur- 
nishings of a very useful room which owes 
its existence to a little ingenuity and small 
expenditure. 

Such instances are not conclusive, for 
no two houses present the same problems 
or the same possibilities; but they serve 
to point the way, to suggest the line of 
experiment. One more example. In sea- 
side cottages and summer bungalows, 
where space is at a premium and frequent 
entertaining of week-end guests the order 
of the day, the plan of the steamer state- 
rooms offers the solution. By Pullman- 
izing the beds, toilet arrangements, etc., 
all that is needed can be crowded into 
small space, with room left for dressing. 
Bunks, if properly constructed, can be 
made perfectly comfortable, and it would 
be difficult to find a more effective method 
of economizing space. 


Why not let House anp GARDEN help 
you decorate? Its staff of decorators is at 
your service; its shoppers will buy any- 
thing you order. Write “Readers’ Ser- 
vice,” care of House AND GARDEN, 445 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Re- 
plies are prompt. Send stamped envelope. 
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Japanese 
Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Paniculata) 


One of the best vines for 
a trellis, or along a fence. 
Flowers profusely. 


Only 30 Cents each 
ww 
The Morris Nursery Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 














Big Rose Offer 


Plant a rose hedge this fall. Cover 
your fences with the Queen of 
Flowers. Beautify with our red, hardy, 

Climbing rose, Excelsea. We offer 


Two-Year-Old $ ]-2° 


Excelseas For 


guaranteed to grow 

and bloom. This offer 
also includes our book of ten 
delightful chapters, ‘How to 
Grow Roses.” Thousands of 
homes enjoy our gorgeous roses— 
you should, too Try them— 
accept our liberal offer now. Send vi 
for our Autumn Floral Guide — free. 




































The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 126 West Grove, Pa. 





Install one of these conven- 
ient, reasonable priced plants 
in yourhome. Furnishes plenty 
of Lg for lighting one 
house, barns and es. En- 
joy the nee onvenience 
and comfort of electric light. 
Also operates flatirons, washing 

machines, toasters and other household appliances. 
An effective prevention of fire. Littl tention re- 
quired and costs only afew cents per 
*senlutelw onaranteed and shipped ready to zeny whes 
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“Old Faithful” 
(Continued from page 17) 


favor, and it was 1n order to get the nicest, 
jettest black with the deepest tan that at 
this time some were made with 
Gordon setters. The result was disas- 
trous. The colors came up to the best 
expectations, but the true Collie coat was 
ruined and the dogs were cursed with 
heavy, peaked skulls and great, flappy 
ears. At this time, too, the blue merles, 
a corruption of blue marbled, were com- 
mon enough, but regarded with positive 
disfavor as an evidence of common, barn- 
yard stock. Blue puppies were silently 
dropped in the bucket—the less said about 
such things the better—and this charming 
and typical color, which is shown by no 
other breed, came near to being lost for- 
ever. Sir William Arkwright, son of the 
great spinning machinery inventor, is 
largely responsible for the preservation of 
the merle color, and his painstaking and 
faithful breeding efforts are now being 
rewarded by the present-day popularity of 
his favorite shade. For the past twenty 
years or more the rich, golden sable has 
undoubtedly had the call. It is to Old 
Cockie, through his grandson Ch. Charle- 
magne, that the present sable and white 
dogs trace, and the exceptional quality 
displayed by the members of this family 
has been an important factor in popular- 
izing this color. 


crosses 


In fact, the history of the show Collie 
is practically a history of this illustrious 
family ; so much so that it is famous among 
biologists as a splendid example of pre- 
potency. For this reason the family tree 
as drawn up by Mr. H. E. Packwood has 
a double interest: 


Old Cockie (pedigree unknown) 


Ch. Charlemagne (grandson) 
Ch. Metchley Wonder (grandson) 
Ch. Christopher 

Edgbaston Marvel 


Ch. Wellesbourne Ch. P 
Conqueror 


ortington Bar None 


Ch. Parbold Piccolo Edgbaston Plasmon (inbred) 


Ch. Anfield Model, Ch. Ormskirk Olympian, 
(Ch, Ormskirk Emerald 
Ch. Wishaw Leader. Heacham Galopin 


Ch, Squire of Tytton 


These are the Collie heroes of the 
nch show world, the royal strain, the 
aest of the blue blood that breeds cham- 
ons. 


Remembering where the Collie came 
om and what work he has been called 
xon during long centuries to do, one 
tight make a shrewd guess that he would 


an active, intelligent, faithful, hardy 
og with a natural aptitude for a dog’s 


ork on the farm. That is just exactly 
hat he is. It is always a shame to citify 
Collie, and it is a positive insult to the 
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Every Shines N 


modest or large, will be im- 
proved in appearance, comfort 
and value by installing 





Have your architect and con- 
tractor specify and furnish Mor- 
gan Doors for your building. 

hey are supreme in beauty, 
design, construction and service. 


| 
| 
| 
Every genuine Morgan Door is stamped \ 
“MORGAN” on the top rail as a guarantee 
of a perfect door and for identification at 
the building. 
The door is the most prominent feature 
of your home—make it the most beautiful. 
Send for our handsome Suggestion 
Book of Interiors, “The Door Beautiful” 
—it will help in building or remodeling. 








Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-19 CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. | 

Eastern W Wavshanen os and Display: Morgan 
Millwork Co., Baltimore. 

Displays: 6 East "39th Street, New York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Exch., Chicago 








Sold by 
dealers who 
do not 
substitute, 























writing to advertisers, please mention House & GaRDEN. 







Call Fairies and Birds 
intojyour Flower Garden 
They will stay with you summer 
and winter and add new charm 
and interest, especially for 
the little folk. Our line of 
garden and plant sticks in- 
cludes gay elves and sprites 
dainty butterflies and brilliant 
bluebirds, woodpeckers, jays and 
swallows. Made of hard pine, 
finished to stand the weather. 

Lengths are 24 inches, as desired, 50 
cents each or $5.00 a dozen. 

Illustrated in our wonderful Year 
Book of 1000 thoughtful gifts for 
all occasions. The Unique Gift Sug- 
gestion Book of America. Sent for 4 
cents stamps. Write for it. 


POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP 
25 Bank Bidg. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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LASTING FENCES} 
For Lawn and Garden ji} 

ANCHOR POST |} 

FENCE SI 

yt) ; ined 1 

‘ tes 

NCHOR POST IRON WORKS |F 

| 11 Cortlandt Street, New York ’ 











KRELAGE’S 
DUTCH BULBS 


POR PALL PLANTING 


ling the world-renowned novelties 
of their own raising Darwin and Rem- 
brandt Tulips, et« " flered in their 
sent fees on roauestte 


J. A. de VEER, 


100 WILLIAM STREET (Suite 200 


’ 






Sole Agent for 
United States 


NEW VORK 











li, Hine Bird 


RUSTIC HOUSES 


Attract where Others Fail 


» now and let tl ' know where they car 


able } itutio i their reta the ri 


$1.25 each Three for $3.5 
Best Wire Sparrow Trap, $4.00 
Pree reular Hooklet tre with ev rider 


THE CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,” Toms siieen N. J. 




























Lcd tans 4 
- SEASHORE NOW! 









PLANTING 











Hicks [rees 


‘Isaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, Nassau County, N.Y. 











turdy gentleman to pamper him. Give 
hi plenty of room out of doors; make 
vork for you, if it is only bringing 
the papers up from the post office; and 
do not cuddle him by the fire or stuff him 

t] eets and goodies. A fat, lazy Collie 
0 isgracetul pathetic object. 


A Method of Vita 
(Growth 


lizing Plant 


\CH vear sees the discovery of some 
new c«adisease. ome new opt some 
new force that spells disease and death to 


egularity are dis 


combating them, for 
( enating the old growth and vitalizing 
at have 


Ol lwo methods t SuCCEeSS 


passed the experiment stage are a 
process tor inducing carbonic acid gas into 
thi oil and into plants; and the use of 

to stimulate growth. 
Investigation has proven that the more 


it into the soil, the 
bacteria will 


acid there 1s pi 


ore healthy and thrift 


bon 


bye nd hence the more fruitful the soil 
in Colii¢ 

\ppropriate apparatus has been devised 
lor generatn ubsidi gases and ap 
plying them, with o1 ithout carbonic a 1d, 


to the soil 


\ small kit, suitable for garden or lim 
ited orchard use, is supplied. It comprises 
im containing carbonic acid com 
ressed into a liquid, a gas generator with 
hemicals in packages so labeled that any 
one can use them, and the necessary brass 
bber piping with the needle for in 
ertion into the soil lor heavier work 
rger apparatus is made 
lrees can be treated at anv season of 
e veal During the fall and winter the 
cts on the soil as a solvent, preparing 
too for the roots’ absorption when 
TO th commences 1n the spring Holes 
ire made with the round end of a crow 
bar at several places among the roots, from 


treet deep, according to 
Into these holes the 
the gas blown in, 
tight 
and also 


ne to two or three 


the location ot roots 


inserted and 
care being taken to plug up the hole 
at the surtace 
fter the 

his work can be 


needle 1s 
around the needle, 
needle is withdrawn 
done with great suc- 
frozen 
pressed in under 


cess when the ground is moderately 


ver, as the gas is then 
in effective lid of earth, which pre 
vents escape of the But the gassing 
may be done at any stage of the se 

growth of either trees or garden plants. 
eather, been ap- 
to the trees, should be plenti- 
treated surface— 
water, if none else is available, but 
preferably rain water, washing water 
(soap suds) or waste from the farmyard, 


should be 


frozen 
Pas 
“ason’s 
In dry after gas has 
plied water 
sprayed over the 


: 11 
TULLY 


well 


used 
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Your New Home 
and the 


Country House 


Number 


t 


The er 
APCHITEC TVRAI 
RiCORD 





If you are thinking of building a subur- 
ban residence or a country home, you will 
find the October issue of The Architectural 


Record of especial interest 


describe with 


It will 


floor plans 


illustrate and 


more than 50 recent country 


houses representative of the best types 


designed by leading architects in the East 


in the Middle West, and on the Pacific, 


Coast 


From this number you will get many 


valuable suggestions and be better posted 


when you consult your own architect 


business section you will find 


In the 


described all the latest and best building 


materials as well as the furnishings and 


specialties which add so much of distinc 


tion, comfort and convenience 


Special Dollar Offer 


For only $1 we will send you this valu 


able Country House Number and the 


four following issues, together with a copy 
Number 


of last year’s Country House 


six attractive and valuable issues that sell 


separately for 35 cents each 


Simply clip and mail the attached 


coupon with $1 to 


epee Architedtcral. Record 


is the supreme musical instrttme 

















Any Victor dealer w 
play any music you wis 
and demonstrate the var 
of the Victor and Vict 
to $350. 


Victor Talking | 


Berliner Gri 


Always use Victor M 
the combination. T! 


New Victor Records d 
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Cut Coal Costs By Installing a Boiler 
That Burns Soft Coal Smokelessly !! 








ITUMINOUS, or soft coal, costs an average of $3.75 a ton and con- 


tains about 14, 300 heat units a pound, with 74% ash: 
an average of $5. 46 a ton; seldom contains more than 12,000 heat units a 





Fresh fuel is fed onto the 

upper water tube grates, the 
fire on the lower grates, being 
maintained by the hot coals, 
dropping onto it from above. 
This type of construction has 
been recommended by the most 
prominent engineers for many 
years for the smokeless and eco- 
nomical burning of soft coals. 











The draft is down, which 

draws all of the heat-giving 
gases down through the fire on 
the upper grate, then down and 
over the hot coals on the lower 
grate. Any heat-giving gases not 
burned on the upper grate are 
completely burned below. This 
insures more heat with less coal, 
and smokeless combustion, be- 
cause smoke is nothing but un- 
burned fuel. 











3 The temperature of the gases 

leaving the boiler is unusu- 
ally low, proving that the heat 
generated in-the firebox of the 
boiler is used for heating the 
water in the boiler and not 
wasted up the stack. 

















Sectional view showing construction, Kewanee Smokeless 
Boiler (Portable) also made regularly in Brickset type. 


Anthracite costs 


pound, and runs about 15% ash. So bituminous 
coal is not only cheaper but richer in heat value 
and contains less ash. | 


There is no ordinance or law in any city, that prohibits the 
use of bituminous coal. The ordinances only prohibit smoke. 
And if your building is equipped with a boiler that Durns a@// of the 
fuel it will comply with the smoke ordinance — because smoke is 
nothing but unconsumed fuel. 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Coal Costs! 





First of all a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler permits the use of 
cheap soft coal because it burns it so perfectly that there cannot 
be any smoke. 


And recent tests of Kewanee Smokeless Boilers; burning soft 
coal under conditions similar to those prevailing in most large 
buildings; prove that their efficiency ranges from 73% to 81%— 
while the ordinary type of boiler seldom averages better ee 

60% when burning anthracite coal. 


Kewanee Smokeless Boilers are cutting coal 
costs by burning soft coal smokelessly in 
many of the best buildings in all parts of the 
country. Our nearest ofice would welcome an 
opportunity of proving this fact to you. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, 
Water Heating Garbage Burners 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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‘“‘Homestead’’ Silver Campines 
THE VIGOROUS STRAIN 


Win at Boston, 1915, thirteen 
regular prizes, including four firsts, 
specials for best display, best cock, 
hen, cockerel and best pen. Three 
firsts and many regular prizes at 
Springfield, 1914, also at other 
shows our winnings were equally 
good. In addition to their blue rib- 
bon reputation our VIGOROUS 
STRAIN has an established reputa- 
tion for stamina, vigor, early ma- 
turity and heavy laying that makes 
them most desirable. We can fur 
nish stock that should win at any 
show in the country 



























We have many fine youngsters All in 
roe Ave ali wa rs “ scellent { ' at prices worth considering 
: : | If vou are nterested we shall be glad to 

; y t italogue 


Sur « aim is full salue, quality and satisfaction 


HOMESTEAD CAMPINE FARM, Box HG, Wayland, Mass. 
































G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


“Everything in the 
Bird Line from a 
Canary to an 
Ostrich” 





Birds for the House and Porch 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 
Birds fer the Garden, Pool and Aviary | | PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS 


Birds for the Game Preserve and Park Cupercalizies, Black Game, Wild Tur 


1 am the oldext established and larg Kevs, Qualls, Rabbits, Deer, ete, for 
. : stocking purposes Fancy Theasants, 
eat exelusive dealer in land and water " . 2 

leafow!, Swans, Cranes, Storks, Orna 

birds in Americn and have n hand the “ 7 
most extensive stock in the United States mental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squir 
“ - rele, Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds 

G. dD. T I L L E ef rnd? animals 

Bos H. - Darien, Connecticut William J. Mackensen, Na walist, Dept. C, Yardley, Pa 






































Ne. 3 Poultry House—2 unite 


Brooder 
Hodgson little attention or expense 
No. 3 POULTRY E 


HOUSE—-Fitted complete for 60 hens—8&x20 


Portable feet, $110.00. First pen, $60.00; additional pens, $50.00 each. 
Red Cedar, rermin-proof 


Setting Coop 
BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with 
50 to 100 chicks 


SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks, $3.00. 
All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. Send for illus- 


Houses A! rently pains 
‘ alogue 
R 526. 116 WASHINGTON ST.. B T . ss. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., carr fata cae eo ST. BOSTON, Mass. 
(Address all correspond 2 to Boston) 























October Poultry Work 


If the chickens have been allowed 
to roost in the trees, the owner will 
have rather an interesting time this 
month getting them into their houses 
at night. I have plucked Anconas, 
which fly high, out of the top 
branches with a fruit picker before 
this, but it is much better to teach 
the youngsters to go inside at night 
while they are small. Some people 
believe that sleeping outdoors makes 
sturdy chickens, but in any event 
every bird on the place, chicken, old 
hen and rooster, should be in winter 
quarters early this month. Moreover, 
these quarters should be ready to re- 
ceive them, clean, in good repair and 
with fresh sand on the floor. 

Naturally enough, the fowls will 
be able to run outside in the day- 
time until the ground freezes or wet 
weather comes, but when they are 
confined, it is important that an 
abundance of litter for them to 
scratch in be provided. A sudden 
change from an active to a sedentary 
life would not be at all favorable to 
egg production. Exercise in plenty 
seems to be desirable at all times if 
the pullets are to be kept in prime 
condition, and physical fitness is the 
first requirement. The litter may 
consist of leaves, straw, hay, chopped 
corn stalks or the commercial prod- 
uct made from peat, which is especi- 
ally sanitary and easy to handle, but 
rather expensive as to first cost, al- 
though it lasts a long time. From 4” 
to 6” is about the right depth of 
litter, the larger breeds needing more 
than those that are small. As the 
litter is broken up by the industrious 
scratching of the hens, more may be 
added. 

It is poor policy to crowd the 
poultry, and 4 sq. ft. of floor space 
to each bird is none too much, al- 
though less may be given safely in 
a large house. In a very small coop, 
considerable more space per hen is 
needed. One hen in a pen with but 
4 sq. ft. to move around in would be 
very closely confined indeed. It is 
not well to keep old and young birds 
together, and uniformity in all ways 
is at least desirable. On one large 
plant, all the pullets are weighed in 
the fall and then divided, so that no 
house contains birds varying more 
than half a pound in weight. This 
practice is not advocated, but the 


| owner of the commercial plant men- 


tioned thinks that it is worth while. 


There is no more reason for shut- 
ting up the poultry houses at night 
now than there has been all summer. 
Pullets and cockerels that have been 
submitted to the fresh air treatment 
will need no extra protection until 
the mercury drops close to the zero 
mark. Indeed, the mistaken policy 
of shutting up the poultry houses 
tightly at night after the birds have 
gone into the winter quarters may 
be the cause of serious trouble. 

Pullets that lay abnormally early 
are to be shunned, but it pays to keep 
tabs on those which start laying early 
this month. If these pullets are also 
well developed and well marked, they 
should be honored with bands on 
their legs. If kept over a second 
season, they will be valuable as breed- 
ers, and the bands, which may be of 


aluminum or celluloid, will make 
their identification easy later. 
Colds and roup are common 


sources of loss and trouble this 
month. No one should expect such 
dificulties, and they may be avoided 
by keeping the pullets from trailing 
through wet grass and_ reposing 
under dripping bushes and from 
crowding in their pens at night. It 
is well to keep the birds confined to 
yards in the morning until the grass 
dries off and to provide ample roost- 
ing facilities. If signs of colds do 
appear, permanganate of potash may 
be used in the drinking water as a 
disinfectant. It can be bought in the 
form of crystals at the drug stores, 
and enough should be used to color 
the water a light pink. Very sick 
birds should be quarantined. 

Heavy feeding should be the rule 
from now on, grain being scattered 
in the litter and a dry mash kept be- 
fore the birds. A variety of grain 
will be appreciated, but a daily ration 
consisting of two parts corn, one part 
wheat and one part oats will give 
good results, if supplemented with a 
dry mash and green food. Cracked 
corn may be used to advantage, be- 
cause the birds have to do more 
work in order to get their fill, but it 
is well to feed some whole corn at 
night to make sure that the pullets 
cram their crops to the limit of their 
capacity before they go to roost. It 
it a long time to breakfast at this 
season of the year. 

Of course, green food may be had 
at any season by sprouting oats or 
soaking alfalfa in boiling water. 
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The Best Place 
for rest or rec- 
reation or re- 


cuperation 1s 


Atlantic City 


and 


CHALFONTE 








is especially 
well adapted to 
accommodate 
those who come 


to secure them. 


Write for illustrated 


Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 
ALWAYS OPEN 

















BUILDING? 


Get This FREE Book ¢ 

It tells all about the proper 
methods of beautifying your 
home. Describes Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax, which gives hard, 
glass-like finish to furniture, 
floors, woodwork, etc Does not 
gather dust. Is not oily. 
also tells about ~~ 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. 
Makes cheap, soft woods as 
artistic as hard woods. If you 
are interested in building, we 
will mail you free a Dollar 
Portfolio of Wood Panels, show- 
ing all popular woods finished 
with Johnson's Wood Finishes. 
The Panels and the 25¢ book 
Edition H.G10 are Free and Post- 
paid. 

S. C. Johnsen & Son, Racine, Wis- 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 











Book my | | 


‘ 
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What’s Beyond Your Walls ? 


OU’RE at home in the library with its cheery atmosphere and sur- 
rounded by objects whose association makes them very dear to you 
Your walls shut out the world and its worries, but do they shut out 
one fear that arises as you look around? Is the menace of a fire that might 


destroy your home always 


s beyond the walls and out of your mind ? 


You can keep that disquieting fear beyond your walls forever if you 


build your home of 


NAT CO-HOLLOW/: TILE 


Fire insurance is a part of foresight, to be sure, 


but the man who 


builds his home of Natco throughout ts insuring not me rely against financial 
loss but against loss of the personal possessions that no money can duplicate. 


Besides the fire-safety, Natco gives your home an equally effective and 


enduring protection against the assaults of age and the elements. 
has no power that can ever take your Natco Home from you. 


Nature 
With its 


air blankets, it aids you in keeping out Winter’s cold and Summer's heat. 


Whenever and whatever you do build, 
but as a free Service at your command, 
working with you, 
the finished building. 
construction so uniformly satisfactory 
and waste in building. 


Natco Hollow 
Tile and its in- 
built air blan- 
kets | rovide 
protection 
against heat, 
cold,dampness, 
sound, 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - 
Established 1889 


Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The 
y our 


Natco Service is one 


Natco 
Address Dept. Y 


Residences. Mailed 





remember Natco not only 


“Fireproof Houses,” 
anywhere for 10c 


as the material to use 


Service of the experienced Natco Engineers 
Architect and Contractor from the 
of the 
and economical. 


first plans to 
factors that make Natco 
It prevents mistakes 


Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about Natco. 
Send for our 32-page hand-book, 
descriptions of 
coin). 


with photographs and 
(stamps of 


ZOMPANY 








IRISES 


Our beautiful illustrated treatise—The 
Iris—mailed upon request. 
Our large collection contains some rare 


species suited to milder climates, as well asa 
large collection of the hardier varieties. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 


Iris Specialists 
MONETA, CALIFORNIA 











SETH THOMAS 
CLOCKS 


For a Century the National Timekeeper 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 











sé NYTHING from a plant to 
a planting” is covered by the 
completeness of Cromwell 
Gardens’ Service. Let us 
send you our Fall Planting Catalog. 
It is yours for the asking. 


N. PIERSON, Inc. 
oe Gardens, Cromwell, Conn. 














Residence in 
Roselle Park, N. J. 
R. Hayes, Builder 
Roofed with 
Hudson Asphalt 
Shingle 


Hudson Asphalt Shingles 
Red Slate Surfaced Green 
BEAUTIFY THE HOME 


Need no painting or or staining, and make 
a permanent, leak sprost. fadele 
tire-resisting r 
Samples of Hudson Shengiee and our 
book Shingling and Roofing,'’ sent free, 
postpaid, on request 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Dept.451 9 Church St. New York 














Hardy 
Phlox 


There are no other 
plants that bloom all 
the season through 
like the Phlox. 


300 varieties 
Send for list 


W. F. Schmeiske 
Hospital Station 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Box I! 




















Lilies, Iris, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus 
and aill Bulbs. 


Paeonies, Phloxes 


and other hardy perennials, 
also Shrubs and rare new 
Fruits for fall planting. 
New window or winter 
blooming plants. Bos- 
ton Ferns in great variety 
Salvia Greigi, double-flow- 
ered orange, and many 
other startling novelties. 
We are the largest growers of 
Lilies and Iris in America 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, free 


| John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y 











other Fall 
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PF ieldston 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, 242d 
St. and, Broadway 
Between Van Cortlandt Park 
and the Hudson River 


MBIN? ru ADVANTAGOI 
uF ; in ry ENVIR 
1} ! ‘ HEALTH 
Here are plot with ind 
lualit amid picturesque 
hills and w diands, right 
New York ¢ 
For Particular Address 


DELAFIELD ESTATE 


oR Khe 
tish°Marvin 

27 Cedar Street, New York 

527 Sth Ave Cor. 44th St 








Residence of Clayton 8S. Cooper (Author) 
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| Princeton ; 
Lown or 


Country 
NI IW that the summer 
a is over, are you one 


who would like to 
move into the suburbs this 
fall and experience what 
autumn in the countryside 
means? 


avn ir 


furr 


WALTER B. HOWE, 


Princeton, N. J 


Would you like to change 
the crowded streets for the 
simple, healthy life of the 
ountry? 


Street 











House & Garden can help 
you decide that question. You 
need only to advise us what 
you prefer in the way of 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


blav w trees examined now! | mn 


hew rea meitrons and needs from 


apert sour with harg Ask tor 








woklet Wlustrating Wawey fr gery houses, the approximate 
HE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. amount you wish to pay, and 

2024 KENT, OHIO your choice of location 
House & Garden may be 








able to find you just the 
house you will want. Whether 
B ild? «: interest a oe it be a bungalow in the maun- 

Going to ul it wt for tains, a cottage in a small 
vapective builders town, a shooting lodge on the 

THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. lake, a small or a large estate 
iio of Gale Peadimete in the suburbs, House & 


© EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK Garden can put you in touch 
with the real estate agents 


who can supply your wants 














Address the 


“BILLIARDS. The Heme Magnet” FREE! 


Real Estate Mart, 
HOUSE & GARDEN, 


A handeomely dlustrated book showung all Brunswick 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual 
colors, giving cosy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free! 


The Bruneawick-Balke Collender Co 
pert. is. CHICAGO 











Write for it today 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 








The Last Crop Work Out of Doors 


(Continued from page 20) 


bush beans, and all of the pole beans 
if properly dried when mature are 
good tor cooking or for seed next 
year; but they should be harvested 
soon after the first light frost and 
put under cover in an airy place to 
dry thoroughly, as a few days of 
wet weather is likely to sprout them 
if they are left on the plant. 

Cucumbers should be _ gathered 
safely in advance of the first frost 
and the best of the medium-sized 
fruits selected and kept in as cold a 
place as possible; the larger ones 
may be ripened in a frame in the 
same way as melons, and used for 
slicing and cooking in batter in the 
same way as egg plant, making a 
very palatable dish 

Sweet corn, cut and shocked in the 
same way as field corn, will keep in 
a much better condition than if it is 
allowed to freeze; it should not be 
cut, of course, until an immediate 
frost threatens. If gallon jars are 
used, sweet corn may be preserved 
on the cob with very little trouble by 
the cold pack method, and it makes 
a novel and delicious dish for mid- 
winter; selected ears of Golden Ban- 
tam and other small varieties will 
pack fairly well in wide mouthed 
quart or two-quart jars; the more 
matured ears may be used for can- 
ning in the ordinary way 

The storage place itself should be 
clean and dry and, for most things, 
dark; the temperature required—for 
most things about 35°—should be 
maintained as evenly - possible by 
thorough ventilation and, where nec- 
essary, by artificial heat. During the 
fall, after first storing, the windows 
should be left open at night and 
closed during the day, and, later on, 
in cold weather, the reverse. 

The vegetables for storing should 
be perfectly sound, clean and dry be- 
fore being put away. They should 
always be handled with great care; 
the slightest bruise is the source of 
future trouble. Rats and mice should 
be carefully guarded against; cement 
or plaster with broken glass in it will 
effectually stop any hole and chem- 
ical poisons, carefully used, will clean 
them out 

A good frost proof cellar with ade- 
quate ventilation is the best place for 
storing vegetables.. If there is a fur- 
nace, the vegetable room should be 
partitioned off with double walls, 
leaving an air space between A 
room that can be kept cold in a base- 
ment or on the north side of the 
house will answer in case no cellar 
is available. For many things, an 


idle hotbed may be used, or a vege- 
table pit may be constructed with 
comparatively little expense. For 
this purpose, it is much cheaper in 
the end to use concrete, as wood will 
rot out in a few years, and is, of 
course, much more likely to harbor 
disease spores. 

Some time in advance of the actual 
harvesting, the gardener should pro- 
vide himself with an adequate sup- 
ply of barrels, crates and boxes. The 
slatted crates in which Texas and 
Sermuda onions are shipped may be 
bought in most grocery stores for 
ten cents apiece, and provide one of 
the best packages for storing vege- 
tables and fruits, as they admit air 
freely and may be stacked on top of 
each other without putting any 
weight on the contents, and are good 
for melons, squash, beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, onions, apples and pears. 
For vegetables, which should be 
packed in soil, like the root crops, 
ordinary cracker boxes which may be 
had in two sizes holding a bushel and 
a half bushel each, are very conven- 
ient. For bulky things, such as cab- 
bage and squash, slatted vegetable 
barrels may be used instead of the 
onion crates. The common sugar or 
flour barrel, for the purposes of the 
home gardener, is about the most in- 
convenient container that can be 
found—and the one most generally 
used 

All of these root crops are quite 
hardy and can be left out until there 
is danger of their being frozen below 
ground. Parsnips and oyster plants, 
in fact, can remain out over winter 
and part of the crop should always 
be so left for use in early spring. 
Beets, turnips and carrots and as 
many of the parsnips and oyster 
plants as are wanted for winter stor- 
age should be dug and sorted and 
the tops cut off, but not close enough 
to make them “bleed.” While it is 
not necessary, it is a good plan to 
wash them off before storing. Clean 
sand or sphagnum moss should be 
placed in the boxes or bins in which 
the vegetables are packed; the object 
being to keep the vegetables supplied 
with moisture so that they will not 
shrivel, and still have them available. 
The large winter radishes may be 
stored in the same way. 

The purpose of storing winter cel- 
ery is not only to keep it but also to 
blanch it. For a small quantity, the 
cracker boxes, already mentioned, 
may be used. Put two or three 
inches of sand on the bottom of each 
and pack the celery in. 
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This Fence 
Can’t Be Climbed 


Keeps mischievous boys out. 
Prevents deliberate _ steal- 
ing. Fully protects out of 
way parts of your property. 







Wire is such close mesh, 
it keeps even small animals 
or chickens either in or out. 











Enduring. Moderate in cost. Send 


for catalog and prices. 


Enterprise 
Iron WorKs 


2420 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind, 











* CURTAINS 
= DRAPERIES 
5 AND 

ai PORTIERS 


Made to 
Measure 























after your own 
selection of 
style and ma- 
terials. Ready 
to hang and 
jguaranteed 
to fit. 

Write forCatalogue of Draperies andF urniture 
SANFORD SHOPS, Inc. 


Dept.D: 49 West 45th St.,New York City 














IRIS LILIES AND JAPANESE 
GARDEN SPECIALTIES 


We have one of the largest stocks of Iris, etc 
in this country Over 400 varieties of Iris 
August to November is the time to plant Iris, 
Lilies and other perennials 

Send for Catalogue 


Rainbow Gardens, "5, Psi"Sian” 














Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens 
Roses, Perennial Plants 


set out this Fall will make a better 
growth next summer than _ those 
planted in Spring Helpful sugges- 
tions on how to make the home 
grounds attractive are found in our 
General Catalog. Send for your copy 
today, it is free. 


Two Special Offers 


12 strong two-year - old 
SHRUBS in six best varieties 
(regular price, $3.50), spe- 
Oe GU secavanecss 6s $2.50 
12 strong two-year-old 
HARDY ROSE PLANTS in 
six or more varieties (regular 
price, $3.50), special price, 
$2.50 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, should 
be planted now for best results 
Baur’s Book of Bulbs lists the de 
sirable kinds and gives valuable 
planting hints Send for free copy 


BAUR FLORAL CO. 


15 East Ninth St., Dept. E, Erie, Pa. 























































N the old colonial days 
floors were noted for 
1) their beauty. ‘Today 
they are not only noted for 
| theirbeauty, but alsofortheir 
| “1 ° 

| durability, when they are fin- 

. ° ‘ am , : 
ishedwith 61’’ FloorVarnish. 

**61’" is not only water -proof 
and durable, but it actually with- 
stands abuse. It is heel-proof 
and mar-proof, 

Send for valuable book and two 

Free Sample Panels 

one finished with ‘°61’" and the 
other with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel. Here at last 
is the enamel that will not crack, 
peel, nor turn yellow, whether 
used inside or outside, on wood, 
metal, plaster or cement — and 
it lasts longer than paint. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always heen their strongest guarantee 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 


117 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Can 
ada, 61 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont, 













































Looking For a Country House? e ° 

Auvumn weather suggests back to town or country. Then you are probably locking Th By t W d Lily 
for a house in the suburbs. Let House & Garden Real Estate Mart help you. Refer e zan ine on er I 

to the announcements. Write and tell us what you prefer, and we may save you : 

time and bother in house hunting. Introduced by Us in 1908 

REAL ESTATE|MART, HOUSE & GARDEN “Ny 


This bulb needs ab 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


solutely no water, no 





soil. Place in a warm, 




















sunny sp Within 2 
IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE Ay ’ of sony, falty Sowers 
“fi TULIPS—NARCISSUS—HYACINTHS | {= Se cae tole 
44 To be successful in growing bulbs it is necessary to € f and blossoming is a 


use well rotted horse manure which will rot the bulbs daily interest and de 





if it comes in contact with them, BUT with pul- light to invalids and 
~~ verized manure you take no such chances. To escape shut-ins Order your 
~ any worry as to the outcome of your labors in pro supply now for your 
re ducing flowers, we offer you P 
Di B d Well Rotted Horse-Manure THANKSGIVING TABLE 
iamond ran Compost Dried—-Ground—Oderless A bowl full of these dainty, unique flowers 
. rae interspersed with ferns or greenery rivals the 
Our Compost is absolutely free from weed seeds 
It is largely humus and contains an abundance costliest orchids \ 3 6 12 
of plant foods It positively will not rot the . 
bulbs; you can mix it directly in the soil in ee Sete 10.38 oo. 1 oe 
which you plant your bulbs and get results as J bo: Y : » f 
mover betesh. umbos (scarce) 4 1.90 .. ‘ 
Price includes delivery 
Put up in bags 100 Ibs. each. Send for our Fall Bulb Book, Free 
Write for circular “B” and prices H H BERGER & co 
NEW YORK STABLE MANURE COMPANY os Sie eee ig a 
273 WASHINGTON STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa 








East Killingly, Conn. 


mi eee ee 
MIDKIFF KENNELS A SAFE COMPANION FOR YOUR 
W. T. PAYNE, Owner CHILDREN OR FOR YOURSELF 
: ot A Necessity for your Country 
. Home 
' : A GOOD DOG 
: ’ be Send for our illustrated booklet 
, > ™ , showing the German Shepherd 
i} and | < Dog (Police Dog) and his per- 
vs a |\@ formances. This is free upon 
“J . ‘ 4’ request 
both sexe, all suee and ins POLICE DOGS 
me Became ond tna Were Beanie, PALISADE KENNELS 
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Airedale Terriers 


From the greatest living sires 
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“a tieels Farm 
f vigor 
P ~ 


velier, ©) King Oorang and 
raised, ver hemes alert 
with true terrier character 
reasonable Shipped al 
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BRAY, 232 Clark Street, Weet 
nN. J Phone 424-4 Westfield 
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1 rare 


Beautiful Royal Siamese (at 
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Vhree litters of finest pe 
digree at moderate p ‘ 
liluetes 
UPON request 
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ted booklet 


Black Short Haired 
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Tht, ALU ECR of<. 


Airedale 
Terriers 
Of the Best Possible Breeding 
MINNEWASKA 
. KENNELS 
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Maton Glenwood, Minn. 
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BOOK 


DOG DISEASES 


} Nia 1 fre : ~liress 


AND HOW TO FEED 
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America’s . , 
Pencer H CLAY GLOVER, V.5 


Dog Remedios 118 West Sist St., New York 
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Thoroughbred 
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PUPS 
Prom 'f * 
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Show Collies of the famous 
Seedley & Southport Strains 


Two beautify . 


having ‘ ; . 
' . a ve 
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wr taine 6 chamy 
generations 6 months 
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&. 8. JOHNSTON 
Helevue 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 

If you want «@ real pal 

guard. of companion for 

your children eel an 

Airedale, | usually have 

husky eountry raised 

ippies and grown ter 

for sale at $20.00 
and upwarde 

Neshenshen Farm Ken- 

nels, Gridgeport, Conn 
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pies, all ages, colors, larce 
amber imported Many 
aleev specimens al 


( hampton bred and selected 
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MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. 1. Tel. 418 or 489 
fifth Ave.. Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 
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Selecting the Puppy 


Wisdom in the selection of a pup 
has far more bearing on the future 
satisfaction of the owner with his 
log than many people realize, for, 
without reopening the discussion as 
to the reasoning powers of dogs, 
there can be no denial of the fact 
that they have marked traits of in- 


dividuality which often make or mar 
the relation that exists between them 
and their owners 

By way of illustration, let us con- 
sider a litter of half a dozen normal, 
healthy, six or seven-weeks-old pup- 
of almost any breed. One or 
two of them are sure to be leaders, 
more active, ambitious, self-assertive 
and independent than the rest. Two 
or three will appear merely average 
in disposition and physique, while 
the last is apt to be somewhat smaller 
and, at first glance, the least desir- 
able of all 

If you contemplate buying one out 
of such a litter, take note of these 
varying traits, for they are indica- 
tive of what the characters of the 
pups will tend to become as they 
mature. Watch them for fifteen or 
twenty minutes when they are awake 
and active, playing with them a little 
after they have become accustomed 
to your presence. Show them some 
puppishly interesting object, such as 
an old glove, which you drag about 
on the floor and shake a little to 
attract their attention. The pups that 
are indifferent to you the clove, 
preferring to sit around in a bored 
sort of way and probably go to sleep, 


or 


are not the prize of the collection 
for the person who wants a good 
canine companion. The inquisitive 


one that follows after the glove, hap- 
pily wagging his tail and evincing a 
lively interest in all that occurs, 
should develop into a good dog; he 
has intelligence, good humor and 
solid worth. If one of them bosses 
the others around, forcing his way 
to the choicest place at the dinner 
table the most comfortable spot 
in the straw bed, the chances are that 
he will grow to be an aggressive, 
probably selfish dog, with an eye to 
his own personal comfort and de- 
sires. The shrinking, timid pup that 
cowers and cringes at every new 
sight, sound or movement, may have 
brains galore, but his lack of initia- 
tive and “nerve” is too apt to remain 


or 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


“Elsa,” “Lottie,” 


“Hexe West End” 


with him through life. Any or all 
of these characteristics in the puppies 


may be altered by future circum- 
stances and treatment, but the ten 
dency will always be present to a 


greater or less degree 

The facial expression of the young- 
sters is another, though a less cer 
tain, guide in selection. The pup 
that cocks his head and studies things 
in an interested way thereby shows 
an active brain in comparison with 
his more apathetic brothers and sis- 
ters, although his action may indicate 
merely that his intelligence has 
awakened earlier than with the rest. 
The little fellow with the sad, intro- 
spective face, devoid of any sign of 
interest in affairs of the moment, is 
apt to prove less even-dispositioned 
and companionable than would one 
of the brighter faced pups. 

To sum up, study the puppies for 
signs of the disposition you desire in 
the mature dog. Character shows 
early and deserves careful considera- 
tion. 

Turning now to the purely physi- 
cal characteristics, only a few gen- 
eral suggestions can be offered, be- 
cause the details of bone, head and 
other formations vary widely in dif- 
ferent breeds. You should look for 
a well-set-up youngster that gives the 
impression of general health. If he 
shows any sign of skin irritation 
or rash, be careful; often this is 
caused by eczema, a most trouble- 
some ailment to cure. In the matter 
of size as compared to that of the 
rest of the litter, the usual plan is to 
pick out a pup that is at least up to 
the average, for he shows as good a 
share of stamina and nourishment as 
has fallen to the lot of the others. 
A well-boned, symmetrical pup, even 
if his youthfulness does make his 
legs a bit thin and wabbly, gives 
promise of developing into a husky, 
well-built dog. Needless to say, he 
should also present a well-fed, rea- 
sonably fat appearance. 

Just a word, now, in behalf of the 
“runt” of the litter. Often there is 
such a one, noticeably smaller than 
the rest. If he seems sound and 
healthy, do not worry over his small 
size unless you want him for show 
purposes, for what he lacks in stat- 
ure he often makes up in brains. 

R. S. Lemmon. 





and “Wilhelmina,” blue ribbon 


winners at the Southampton Dog Show. Owned by E. A. Buchmiller 
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Ask Us Anything 
You Want to Know 











about 


House Planning 
Building 

Interior Decoration 
Furnishing 
Vegetable Raising 


Landscape 
Architecture 


Antiques and 
Curios 


Or for that matter, any 
problem that concerns 
houses and gardens _ 
and the things that go 


in them. 


The Service is Free 


Address 
READERS’ SERVICE 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


440 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Most Important Room |\® 


with every fixture necessarily fastened permanently in its position, 
the bathroom, once completed, becomes a part of the house. It should 
therefore be carefully planned and equipped with fixtures which will 
retain their beauty and efficiency for an age. 


\ 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Bathroom Fixtures 


combined with modern science in making 
these fixtures as enduring asearth, modeled 
to please the eye and as sanitary as glass. 

The Trenton Potteries Company Bath- 
room Fixtures cannot rust, cannot change 
color, nor lose their satiny gloss. 


Send for Booklet L-8, “‘ Bathrooms of Character” 


It is a helpful guide to use in planning’ a bathroom 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U S A, 


The ancient art of the potter has been 





POULTRY POINTERS 


4 of increasing the va- 
Are. You Desirous (f.. °C ear “stock 


There are dozens of new breeds of fowl which 
perhaps you have never heard of. Write to our 
Poultry Yard, stating in detail all your needs 
and requirements. Perhaps we can help you and 
supply your wants House & Garden keeps in 
touch with the best breeders and dealers in 
America. House & Garden, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








, Sorbian 


BULB 

toe peg gion 
Send for your cop 
Our bulbs are full 
size; true to name 
and very beautiful. 

We have a really won- 
derful assortment of 66 
of our choicest bulbs for 
$1.00. You may send a 
dollar bill pinned to your 
order at our risk. 





“$3 








To those who love flowers 
and “‘growing things."’ our 
Bulb Catalogue will be a 
revelation. Send for it today. 


=} J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


&p Barclay Street throagh to 54 Park Place, New Yosk 


| satisfactor, power built into. Tr SA 
— engines. y not pump, saw, 

| irrigate, launder, light your ‘\ 
yp buildings in modern manner ? All . 


Deliberate smashing will hardly mar 
their surface. And remember, the cost of 
installation is neither greater nor less than 
the cost of installing the cheapest. 

Architects and plumbers everywhere will 
assure you there is nothing 
better. 
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Cheap, reliable, efficient, steady 


kinds and styles, engines from | 1-2 
to 16h.p. at money-saving direct-from 
factory to-user prices. Catalog free, 


Wm. Galloway Co. Box 2665 Waterloo, lowa 


Kev. M-6 | 





The Gardens 





5. IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
|| Plant them from August to November 


Catalog on request 









cissi, Darwin tulips. 
assortment, from our 


Dayton, Ohio 








| KRELAGE’ S aS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


season, (Sept. 27th) we have 
arranged to supply a limited 
quantity of choice hyacinths, nar- 


A list of these will be sent free on request 


J. A. de VEER, Scle Agent, U. .. A. 
100 WILLIAM ST. (Suite 200) N. Y. 


etc., In popular 
New York stock 


























STANDARD 
Underground 











In Use 12 Years 








C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


Chicago 
20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 




















it. Pure sheep Manure—dried at a tem- 
G b R ° er ag | ees eee Weerdseed, fun- 
gus and bacteria all destroyed. Makes won- 

ar age ecelv derful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. 
Use it this fall. Ask 
prices and freight rates on a bag or carload. 


> THE PULVERIZED 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK MANURE CO. 
Sold Direct Factory Send for Circular 25 Union , 
Stock 
Yards, 
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Ouses Suoreaters 7 FOR 5 

Nature’s best and purest fertilizer. Rich tn Country Homes Z 

Plant food—just right for every kind and Studios. City E 
condition of svil and all that grows out of Apartments 


Single pieces or 
Complete sets. 
Your chvice of 
color scheme. 
Mfr. to User. 
Write for 
Booklet “A” 
Erskine- 
Danforth 
Corporation 


for wvooklet with 
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Triple Mirror Dressing Table (X18)* 
2 W. 47th St. Top 40" long; 22" wide; 29" high | 
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Other Western Electric utilities that 
make the modern home complete 
are washing machines, electric irons, 
dish washers, fans, toasters and 
numerous electrical devices that are 
fully explained and 
illustrated in the 
new booklet en- 
titled, “The Elec- 
trical Way.” We 
' ghall be glad to 
mail this booklet 
on request to any 
address. 


As you build, prepare your 
home for Vacuum Cleaning 
and for Inter-phoning 


Western Electric 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


It is so easy and costs so little additional when the house is going up 
to run the piping for a built-in vacuum cleaner. You can install the 
cleaner at once or at any future time. The important thing is to provide 
for it when building. 


The pipes go between the partitions, and in the baseboard of each 
room is placed an inconspicuous opening covered by a smooth hinged lid. 
The cleaning hose is connected as shown in the little picture in the circle. 
Pressing a button starts the motor and fan of the apparatus in the cellar, 
and all of the dust and dirt is drawn through the suction pipe to the 
receptacle in the basement. Cleaning carpets, rugs, upholstery, curtains, 
mattresses, etc., by the vacuum cleaner is the modern way. And by far 
the most convenient of all vacuum cleaners is the Western Electric 
built-in type. 





Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


The Inter-phone is another convenience and 
time saver which can be economically provided for 
when building. 


It costs no more for the wiring than is necessary 
for the ordinary call bell, and it is possible when 
building to have the wiring so planned that it can 
be utilized for the ordinary call-bell system and at 
a later time the Inter-phone may be placed if it is 
desired to defer that expense until later. 





The photograph shows an Inter-phone in the bedroom. The same 
style of wall plate is used as for the ordinary push button. It is a great 
convenience to have the rooms, or the house and the garage, connected 
by telephone, and any electrician will explain how easy it is to have 
Western Electric Inter-phones installed when building. 


We have published an explanatory booklet on these home 
necessities. Its suggestions to the home builder and photo- 


graphic illustrations of actual installations are well worth 

having. It will be a pleasure for us to mail to you booklet 

No. 241-A, and a line from you to our nearest house will 

bring it. Please mention this magazine when writing. 
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